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NBC Televises Army-Navy Game 


An estimated television 
audience of 100,000 in 
Eastern cities witnessed 
the Army-Navy football 
game, played at Philadel- 
phia November 3oth. 


Below—muidshipmen on 
parade before the game. 
Circle—NBC television 
cameras gave watchers in 


New York and Washing- 
ton a close-up of every 


play. 
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Welcome United Nations 


HARRY S. 


N BEHALF OF the Govern- 
ment and the people of the 
United States I extend a 

warm welcome to the delegates 
who have come here from all parts 
of the world to represent their 
countries at this meeting of the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

For the people of my country 
this meeting has a special historic 
‘significance. After the first World 
“War the United States refused to 
join the League of Nations and our 
seat was empty at the first meeting 
of the League Assembly. This time 
the United States is not only a 
member; it is the host to the United 
Nations. 

I can assure you that the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United 
States are deeply proud and grate- 
ful that the United Nations has 
chosen our country for its head- 


President Truman’s notable ad- 
dress at the opening of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United 
Nations at Flushing Meadow, 
New York City, October 23, 
1946 was heard from coast to 
coast over the NBC network. 
Simultaneously the President was 
both seen and heard, via televi- 
sion, in New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington. 
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quarters. We will extend the full- 
est measure of cooperation in mak- 
ing a home for the United Nations 
in this country. The American 
people welcome the delegates and 
the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions as good neighbors and warm 
friends. 

This meeting of the Assembly 
symbolizes the abandonment by the 
United States of a policy of iso- 
lation. 

The overwhelming majority of 
the American people, regardless of 
party, support the United Nations. 

They are resolved that the 
United States, to the full limit of 
its strength, shall contribute to the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
just and lasting peace among the 
nations of the world. 

However, I must tell you that 
the American people are troubled 
by the failure of the Allied nations 
to make more progress in their 
common search for lasting peace. 

It is important to remember the 
intended place of the United Na- 
tions in moving toward this goal. 
The United Nations—as an organi- 
zation — was vot intended to settle 
the problems arising immediately 
out of the war. The United Na- 
tions was intended to provide the 
means for maintaining international 
peace in the future after just set- 
tlements have been made. 


The settlement of these problems 
was deliberately consigned to nego- 
tiations among the Allies as dis- 
tinguished from the United Na- 
tions. This was done in order to 
give the United Nations a better 
opportunity and a freer hand to 
carry out its long-range task of 
providing peaceful means for the 
adjustment of future differences, 
some of which might arise out of 
the settlements made as a result of 
this war. 

The United Nations cannot, 
however, fulfill adequately its own 
responsibilities until the peace set- 
tlements have been made and unless 
these settlements form a solid foun- 
dation upon which to build a per- 
manent peace. 


Peace Rests oN Four FREEDOMS 


I submit that these settlements, 
and our search for everlasting 
peace, rest upon the four essential 
freedoms. 

These freedoms are freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom from want and freedom from 
fear. These are fundamental free- 
doms to which all the United Na- 
tions are pledged under the Charter. 

To attain these freedoms—every- 
where in the world—through the 
friendly cooperation of all nations, 
the Government and people of the 
United States are dedicated. 

The fourth freedom — freedom 
from fear — means, above all else, 
freedom from fear of war. 

This freedom is attainable now. 

Lately we have all heard talk 
about the possibility of another 
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world war. Fears have been aroused 
all over the world.  - : 

These fears are unwarranted and 
unjustified. : 

However, rumors of war still 
find willing listeners in certain 

laces. If these rumors are not 
checked they are sure to impede 
world recovery. : 

I have been reading reports from 
many parts of the world. These: 
reports all agree on one major point 
—the people of every nation are 
sick of war. They know its agony 
and its futility. No responsible gov- 
ernment can ignore this universal 
feeling. 

The United States of America 
has no wish to make war, now or 
in the future, upon any people any- 
where in the world. The heart of 
our foreign policy is a sincere de- 
sire for peace. This nation will 
work patiently for peace by every 
means consistent with self-respect 
—and security. Another world war) 
would shatter the hopes of mankind 
and completely destroy civilization 
as we know it. 4 

I am sure that every delegate in 
this hall will join me in rejecting 
talk of war. No nation wants wat. 
Every nation needs peace. | 

To avoid war and rumors and 
danger of war the peoples of all 
countries must not only cherish 
peace as an ideal but they must 
develop means of settling conflicts 
between nations in accordance with 
the principles of law and justice. i 

The difficulty is that it is easier 
to get people to agree upon peace 
as an ideal than to agree upon prin- 
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ciples of law and justice or to agree 
‘to subject their own acts to the 
collective judgment of mankind. 

But difficult as the task may be, 
the path along which agreement 
may be sought is clearly defined. 
We expect to follow that path with 
success. 

In the first place, every member 
of the United Nations is legally and 
morally bound by the Charter to 
keep the peace. More specifically, 
every member is bound to refrain 
in its international relations from 
the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state. 

In the second place, I remind you 
that twenty-three members of the 
United Nations have bound them- 
selves by the Charter of the Nurem- 
berg Tribunal to the principle that 
planning, initiating or waging a war 
of aggression is a crime against hu- 
manity for which individuals as well 
as States shall be tried before the 
bar of international justice. 


Positive ACTION REQUIRED 


The basic principles upon which 
we are agreed go far, but not far 
enough, in removing the fear of 
war from the world. There must 
be agreement upon a positive con- 
structive course of action as well. 

The peoples of the world know 
that there can be no real peace un- 
less it is peace of justice for all — 
justice for small nations and for 
large nations and justice for indi- 
viduals without distinction as to 
tace, creed or color —a peace that 
will advance, not retard, the at- 
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tainment of the four freedoms. 

We shall attain freedom from 
fear when every act of every na- 
tion, in its dealings with every other 
nation, brings closer to realization 
the other freedoms— freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion and 
freedom from want. Along this 
path we can find justice for all, 
without distinction between the 
strong and the weak among nations, 
and without discrimination among 
individuals. 

After the peace has been made 
I am convinced that the United 
Nations can and will prevent war 
between nations and remove the 
fear of war that distracts the peo- 
ples of the world and interferes 
with their progress toward a better 
life. 

The war has left many parts of 
the world in turmoil. Diteienecs 
have arisen among the Allies. It 
will not help us to pretend that this 
is not the case. But it is not neces- 
sary to exaggerate those differences. 

For my part, I believe there is 
no difference of interest that need 
stand in the way of settling these 
problems and settling them in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. Above all, 
we must not permit differences in 
economic and _ social systems to 
stand in the way of peace, either 
now or in the Fab Ni To permit 
the United Nations to be broken 
into irreconcilable parts by differ- 
ent political philosophies would be 
disaster to the world. 

So far as Germany and Japan are 
concerned, the United States is re- 


solved that neither shall again be- 
come a cause for war. We shall 
continue to seek agreement upon 
peace terms which ensure that both 
Germany and Japan remain dis- 
armed, that Nazi influence in Ger- 
many be destroyed and that. the 
power of the war lords in Japan be 
eliminated forever. 

The United States will continue 
to seek settlements arising from the 
war that are just to all states, large 
and small, that uphold human rights 
and fundamental freedoms to which 
the Charter pledges all its members, 
and that do not contain the seeds of 
new conflicts. 

A peace between the nations 
based on justice will make possible 
an early improvement in living con- 
ditions throughout the world and a 
quick recovery from the ravages of 
war. The world is crying for a 
just and durable peace with an in- 
tensity that must force its attain- 
ment at the earliest possible date. 

If the members of the United 
Nations are to act together to re- 
move the fear of war, the first 
requirement is for the Allied na- 
tions to reach agreement on the 
peace settlements. 


CooPERATION EssENTIAL 


Propaganda that promotes dis- 
trust and misunderstanding among 
the Allies will not help us. Agree- 
ments designed to remove the fear 
of war can be reached only by the 
cooperation of nations to respect 
the legitimate interests of all states 
and act as good neighbors toward 
each other. 
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Lasting agreements between 
Allies cannot be imposed by one 
nation nor can they be reached at 
the expense of the security, inde- 
pendence or integrity of any nation, 
There must be accommodation by 
all the Allied nations in which mu- 
tual adjustments of lesser national 
interests are made in order to serve 
the greater interest of all in peace, 
security and justice. 

The Assembly can do much 
toward re-creating the spirit of 
friendly cooperation and toward 
reaffirming those principles of the 


United Nations which must be ap-| 
plied to the peace settlements. It. 
must also prepare and strengthen) 
the United Nations for the tasks 
that lie ahead after the settlements 
have been made. | 

All member nations, large and) 
small, are represented here as equals, 
Wisdom is not the monopoly of| 


strength or size. Smail nations can) 


i 
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contribute equally with the ares 
nations toward bringing construc-| 
tive thought and wise judgment to) 
bear upon the formation of collec-| 
tive policy. ‘| 
This Assembly is the world’s su- 
preme deliberative body. | 
The highest obligation of this 
Assembly is to speak for all man- 
kind in such a way as to promote 
the unity of all members in behalf; 
of a peace that will be lasting be- 
cause it is founded upon justice. 


—— 


| 
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FRANK Discussion OF DIFFERENCES 


In seeking unity we should not 
be concerned about expressing dif- 
ferences freely. The United States 
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believes that this Assembly should 
demonstrate the importance of free- 
dom of speech to the cause of peace. 
I do not share the view of those 
who are fearful of the effects of 
free and frank discussion in the 
United Nations. 

The United States attaches great 
importance to the principle of free 
discussion in this Assembly and in 
the Security Council. The free and 
direct exchange of arguments and 
information promotes understand- 
ing and therefore contributes in the 
long run to the removal of the fear 
of war .and some of the causes of 
war. 

The United States believes that 
the rule of unanimous accord 
among the five permanent members 
of the Security Council imposes 
upon these members a special obli- 
zation. This obligation is to seek 
and reach agreements that will en- 
ible them and the Security Council 
(0 fulfill their responsibilities they 
lave assumed under the Charter 
‘oward their fellow-members of the 
United Nations and toward the 
Maintenance of peace. 

It is essential to the future of the 
Jnited Nations that the members 
hould use the Council as a means 
‘or promoting settlement of dis- 
dutes as well as for airing them. 
Che exercise of neither veto rights 
lor majority rights can make peace 
ecure. There is no substitute for 
greements that are universally ac- 
eptable because they are just to all 
oncerned. The Security Council is 
ntended to promote that kind of 
greement and it is fully qualified 
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for that purpose. 

Because it is able to function 
continuously, the Security Council 
represents a most significant devel- 
opment in international relations — 
the continuing application of the 
public and peaceful methods of the 
council chamber to the settlement 
of disputes between nations. 


Two Important OBLIGATIONS 


Two of the greatest obligations 
undertaken by the United Nations 
toward the removal of the fear of 
war remain to be fulfilled. 

First, we must reach an agree- 
ment establishing international con- 
trols of atomic energy that will 
ensure its use for peaceful purposes 
only, in accordance with the As- 
sembly’s unanimous resolution of 
last winter. 

Second, we must reach agree- 
ments that will remove the deadly 
fear of other weapons of mass de- 
struction, in accordance with that 
same resolution. 

Fach of these obligations is going 
to be difficult to fulfill. Their ful- 
fillment will require the utmost of 
perseverance and good faith, and 
we cannot succeed without setting 
fundamental precedents in the law 
of nations. Each will be worth 
everything of perseverance and 
good faith that we can give to it. 
The future safety of the United 
Nations, and of every member na- 
tion, depends upon the outcome. 

On behalf of the United States 
I can say that we are not discour- 
aged. We shall continue to seek 
agreement by every possible means. 
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At the same time we shall also 
press for preparation of agreements 
in order that the Security Council 
may have at its disposal peace 
forces adequate to prevent acts of 
aggression. 

The United Nations will not be 
able to remove the fear of war from 
the world unless substantial prog- 
ress can be made in the next few 
years toward the realization of an- 
other of the four freedoms — free- 
dom from want. 

The Charter pledges the members 
of the United Nations to work to- 
gether toward this end. The struc- 
ture of the United Nations in this 
field is now nearing completion, 
with the Economic and _ Social 
Council, its commissions and related 
specialized agencies. It provides 
more complete and effective insti- 
tutions through which to work than 
the world has ever had before. 

A great opportunity lies before 
us. 

In these constructive tasks which 
concern directly the lives and wel- 
fare of human beings throughout 
the world, humanity and self-inter- 
est alike demand of all of us the 
fullest cooperation. 


Neep For EcoNoMIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The United States has already 
demonstrated in many ways its 
grave concern about economic re- 
construction that will repair the 
damage done by war. 

We have participated actively in 
every measure taken by the United 
Nations toward this end. We have 
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in addition taken such separate na- 
tional action as the granting of 
large loans and credits and the re- 
newal of our reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. 

Through the establishment of the 
Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary 
Fund, members of the United Na- 
tions have proved their capacity for 
constructive cooperation toward 
common economic objectives. In 
addition, the International Labor 
Organization is being brought into 
relationship with the United Na- 
tions. 

Now we must complete that 
structure. The United States at- 
taches the highest importance to 
the creation of the International 
Trade Organization now being dis- 
cussed in London by a Preparatory 
Committee. 

This country wants to see, not’ 
only the rapid restoration of dev- 
astated areas, but the industrial and 
agricultural progress of the less 
well-developed areas of the world. 

We believe that all nations should 
be able to develop a healthy eco- 
nomic life of their own. We be- 
lieve that all peoples should be able’ 
to reap the benefits of their own: 
labor and of their own natural re 
sources. : 

There are immense possibilities 
in many parts of the world for 
industrial development and agricul- 
tural modernization. 

These possibilities can be realized) 
only by the cooperation of mem- 
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bers of the United Nations, helping 
2ach other on a basis of equal rights. 


SOLUTION OF SocIAL ProBLEMS 
; SOUGHT 


In the field of social reconstruc- 
ion and advancement the comple- 
ion of the Charter for the World 
dealth Organization is an impor- 
ant step forward. 


The Assembly now has before it 
or adoption the constitution of an- 
ther specialized pony in this field 
- the International Refugee Organ- 
zation. It is essential that this Or- 
ranization be created in time to 
ake over from UNRRA as early as 
ossible in the new year the tasks 
if caring for and repatriating and 
esettling the refugees and displaced 
yersons of Europe. There will be 
imilar tasks, of great magnitude, in 
he Far East. 
~The United States considers this 
Matter of great urgency in the 
ause of restoring peace, in the 
ause of humanity itself. 


_T intend to urge the Congress of 
he United States to authorize this 
ountry to do its full part, both in 
Mancial support of the Interna- 
ional Refugee Organization and in 
Mining with other nations to re- 
cive those refugees who do not 
vish to return to their former 
omes for reasons of political and 
cligious belief. 

The United States believes a con- 
erted effort must be made to break 
Own the barriers to the free flow 
f information among the nations 
f the world. 
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We regard freedom of expres- 
sion and freedom to receive infor- 
mation—the right of the people to 
know—as among the most impor- 
tant of those human rights and 
fundamental freedoms to which we 
are pledged under the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, which is meeting in Novem- 
ber, is a recognition of this fact. 
The Organization is built upon the 
premise that since wars begin in the 
minds of men, the defense of peace 
must be constructed in the minds of 
men, and that a free exchange of 
ideas and knowledge among peo- 
ples is necessary to this task. The 
United States therefore attaches 
great importance to all activities 
designed to break down barriers to 
mutual understanding and to wider 
tolerance. 


U. S. Prepces Furi Support 


The United States will support 
the United Nations with all the re- 
sources we possess. 

The use of force or the threat of 
force anywhere in the world to 
break the peace is of direct concern 
to the American people. 

The course of history has made 
us one of the stronger nations of 
the world. It has therefore placed 
upon us special responsibilities , to 
conserve our strength and to use it 
rightly in a world so interdepend- 
ent as our world is today. 

The American people recognize 
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these special responsibilities. We 
shall do our best to meet them, both 
in the making of the peace settle- 
ments and in the fulfillment of the 
long-range tasks of the United Na- 
tions. 

The American people look upon 
the United Nations not as a tempo- 
rary expedient but as a permanent 
partnership —a partnership among 
the peoples of the world for their 


How much does education pay...the teacher? 


“This year we find American schools faced with a serious difficulty. 
Thousands of teachers are leaving the profession because of inadequate pay. 
Replacements are not forthcoming because our best student material is enter- __ 
ing other fields. They are shunning teacher preparation. For 25 years before __ 
1943 approximately 90,000 women were enrolled each year as full-time students __ 
in our teachers’ colleges. In October of last year 179 teachers’ colleges could 
count only 51,000 women in their total enrollment. Men students dropped 
from 39,000 in 1941 to 13,000. This indicates a most critical outlook for our 


schools. 


“We are confronted today with great tides of alien philosophies of life and 
government. The democratic and the communistic concepts of living are clash- 
ing on a world-wide front. Never has it been so vital to have the best teachers 
we can find to teach the story of America and her ideals to our young. 

“Yet, brutally put, we find ourselves in an embarrassing position today. It 
can be stated in one frank sentence. Education still pays, unless you settle | 


down to be an educator! 


“We are guilty of a shameful neglect of those who are devoting their lives | 
to the education of our youth in the American faith. Education is our best 
weapon for combating subversive propaganda. We are demobilizing instead 
of mobilizing our best shock troops for this vital fight to keep America 


American! 


“The problem must be attacked at its roots. 

“We must develop public recognition of the importance of teaching! We 
must build a public demand for good schools! And finally we must make the 
pay of teachers commensurate with this importance and this demand.” 
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—Fram an address by National Com- 
mander Paul H. Griffith of The Amer- 
ican Legion, broadcast over the NBC 
network on November 9, 1946. 


common peace and common well- 
being. | 
It must be the determined pur- 
pose of all of us to see that the 
United Nations lives and grows in 
the minds and hearts of all peoples. 
May Almighty God, in His infi- 
nite wisdom and mercy, guide and 
sustain us as we seek to bring peace 
everlasting to the world. : 
With His help we shall succeed. 
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Freedom of Radio 


THOMAS 


T IS HARD to imagine life to- 
| day without the radio, and yet 

it is still harder for me to realize 
that sound can pass through the air 
and be picked up in every home 
everywhere and reproduced faith- 
fully. This tremendous advance in 
such a short space of time is an- 
other great tribute to the men of 
the industry and to the creative 
genius of our free system. America 
has led the world in radio because 
the men in radio were free men — 
free to create, to experiment, to 
back their faith and enthusiasm 
until we had better receivers and 
stronger broadcasting stations and 
the great networks which give to 
America a chance to enjoy the 
fruits of what is practically the 
only free competitive system in the 
world. 


I think one of the most important 
aspects of the radio is that in our 


The Governor of New York 
participated in a special program 
_ on November 2, 1946, to mark 
the change of call letters of 
NBC’s key station in New York 
City from WEAF to WNBC. 
The broadcast coincided with 
the twentieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the National 
Broadcasting Company, whose 
first network program was 
broadcast November 15, 1926. 
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country we are not bound to listen 
just to one station or one program 
or what some individual in a posi- 
tion of importance believes we 
should hear. We have a tremendous 
range of choice. We can turn on 
amusement or good music. We can 
turn on a news report or a discus- — 
sion of important topics of the day. 
We have a free choice. As a free 
people we are the best informed in 
the world. 


As a result of that kind of system 
our radio costs our people nothing. 
As General Sarnoff has said, “The 
richest man cannot buy what the 
poorest man gets free by radio.” 


The most impressive thing about 
this miracle in communication to 
me is the way it responds to the 
demands of the public, giving them 
the kind of radio programs they 
want and becoming even more re- 
sponsive to the public interests and 
an ever more powerful servant of 
the cause of an enlightened free 
citizenry. 

For these reasons I was very 
happy indeed to take part in this 
twentieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the National Broadcasting 
Company, and to pay my own trib- 
ute to the tremendous services it 
has rendered in maintaining its own 
freedom and independence, and in 
providing our people with honest 
news, good entertainment and good 
educational programs. 
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Jinx Interviews Bob Hope 


Junx: Here I am alone with Bob 
Hope, deep in the heart of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 


Bos: In my room, behind a palm 
tree. 


Juxx: Now Bob, we want to find 
out all the things that you've done 
since you came to New York a 
couple of weeks ago. 


Bos: Well, I can’t tell you every- 
thing, you know — ladies may be 
listening. But Jinx, it’s wonderful 
being here, no kidding. It’s been 
a very exciting trip. I’ve been on 
the Coast for about two years, you 
know, and I’ve only had a chance 
to stop here on the way back from 
Germany last year. You don’t know 
the kick [’m getting out of just 
meeting a lot of old friends, going 
to a couple of the Army games and 
flying down to have a talk with 
General Eisenhower. 


Five mornings a week on @ 
program called ‘‘Hi! Jinx,” 
broadcast over Station WNBC, 
glamorous Jinx Falkenberg and 
her husband, Tex McCrary, in- 
terview interesting personalities 
in all walks of life. WNBC lis- 
teners heard the ad-lib conversa- 
tion reported here, between Jinx 
and one of radio’s favorite enter- 
tainers, on November 1, 1946. 
For a picture of the weekly Bob 
Hope show in rehearsal, see the 
back cover. 
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Jinx: What he means by having 
a talk — Bob was presented with a 
medal, the first actor to be presented 
with a medal. 


Bos: Yes, I grabbed a little loot 
down there and it was really won- 
derful. Just speaking to Eisenhower 
was a great pleasure without grab- 
bing any medals or anything. 

Jryx: Bob, had you met General 
Eisenhower in Germany when you 
were on a tour over there? 


Bos: No, I met General Eisen- 
hower in Algiers in 1943 when they 
were just finishing up the African 
campaign and going on to Italy. He 
is a grand man. 

Jinx: By the way, how was Fred 
Allen on your program? 

Bos: Fred Allen is wonderful. 
As you know, Fred is one of my 
favorites. It sort of quickened my 
pace the other night, because you 
have to. watch that boy, you know 
—he’s a great wit. For the first 
time this season I think I opened 
my eyes real wide. | 

Juvx: You're going to be on his 
program, aren’t you? 


Bos: Yes, Sunday night we're 
going to do it all over again on his 
show. | 

Jinx: It’s sort of a parlay — 
everyone’s going on someone else’s, 
program. : 


Bos: Well, you have to do that.’ 
That’s a barter system instead of 
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using money, you know. This is 
the first experience I’ve had work- 
ing on a commercial show with 
Fred, but I’ve known Fred for about 
20 years, since the vaudeville days. 


Jinx: You were in vaudeville? 
Bos: Are you kidding? 
Jinx: Well, what were you? 


Bos: I was a comedian, natural- 
ly. I was a dancer originally. 


Jinx: I thought you must have 
been a dancer because when you 
dance in pictures . . . I loved what 
you did with Bing Crosby. 

Bos: You haven’t seen much 
dancing, have your 


Jrvx: Bob, I want to ask you a 
serious question about your book. 
How does “So This Is Peace” com- 
pare with “I Never Left Home>?” 


Bos: Well, we sold a million, 
six hundred thousand copies of “I 
Never Left Home,” and that kind 
of inspired us to do this. Simon 
and Schuster said, “Well, maybe we 
can fool them again.” So that’s 
what brought about this book. I 
think you’d find it very interest- 
ing. It’s about our trip to the South 
Pacific and about Germany and 
also about the post-war world. 


Jinx: Bob, you remember how 
much fun it was working in front 
of a GI audience during the war? 
[t was, wasn’t it? 

Bos: Well, you know, don’t 
you? I saw a lot of pictures of you 
over there. And then also, don’t 
“orget that you had me out on a 
‘couple of shows that we gave in the 
service camps. 
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Jrnx: Oh, it was fun, it was won- 
derful! But do you know what a 
boy said to me in China? He said 
that he hadn’t seen a girl for so 
long that anything looked good. I 
mean, they really build up your 
morale. 


Bos: Yeah? Anyone that’d say 
that to you has really gone loco, 
kid. Must be ready to blow his 


roof. 


Jinx: How was it with you and 
Frances Langford? 


Bos: Oh, we had a wonderful 
time. Very exciting. It got into 
our blood and we couldn’t stop. 
That was the only way you could 


get cigarettes in those days, any- 


way. 
Jinx: Have you run into many 


of the boys, now that you’ve come 
back home? 


Bos: I meet ’em everywhere. 
Yesterday, Jinx, I called up East- 
ern Airlines to get a couple of 
tickets to Boston tomorrow, and 
this fellow said, “I haven’t talked 
to you since Tunisia.” 


. Jinx: You meet them all the 
time, don’t your 
Bos: Every day you meet ten or 
twenty guys on the streets that 
yell out to you. It’s pretty danger- 
ous—they might remember the 
show they saw. You can’t tell, just 
walkin’ around. | 


Jinx: Bob, can you give us any 
other highlights of your stay in 
New York? I know that since 
you've been here in your suite at 
the Waldorf the phone hasn't 
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stopped ringing, and there are a 
mass of telegrams and papers under 
the door and on the table. 


Bos: Well, I. sell Pepsodent 
house-to-house, you know, and 
they keep calling here for cartons 
and things. | 


Jinx: No, but do you ever have 
a minute to rest or sleep? 


Bos: I don’t want to rest here. 
I can sleep when I get home. Why 
do you have to sleep? 


Jinx: But you don’t sleep when 
you get home; you play golf. How 
is your golf, by the way? 

Bos: I don’t know; this Eastern 
air slows up my swing or some- 
thing. 

Jrxx: You know, I caddied for 
you once. Remember, in California 
with Paulette Goddard? 

Bos: How many years ago was 
that —seven? You were a girl then. 
You’re a mother now, aren’t you? 

Jinx: Yes, I am. 

Bos: You're probably the pretti- 
est mother I know. 

Jrnx: Oh now — but how about 
bringing up children 

Bos: I have four children right 
now. I want to show you their pic- 
tures. We’ve adopted two, you 
know. 

Jinx: Two at the same time? 
How old are they? 

Bos: Linda is seven, Tony is six, 
Nora is two months and Kelly is 
three months, so we really have a 
strong infield. 

Jinx: Bob, I saw you with some 
notes just before this broadcast. 
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Bos: Oh, this is a little speech 
I’m gonna make down here at a 
luncheon in a few minutes. This 
is on the theme of my book, “So 
This Is Peace.” Would you like — 
me to read it to you, Jinx? 


Jrnx: Sure. 


Bos: You know, this is sort of a 
serious thing, but I think people 
might like to hear it. People have 
always felt that the future must be 
measured by the past, and it’s just 
the other way. The past only lives © 
because the present has glorified it. — 
When the first man harnessed a 
horse to a plow, there were plenty 
of people who said, “He needs a 
horse. Isn’t his wife good enough 
to pull the plow?” There’s an end- 
less string of new things coming 
along, and old things growing more © 
mellow, just as there has always” 
been and always will be. Even 
when the early colonists had the 
idea that all men are created equal, 
it was laughed at as a crazy post- 
war idea that wouldn’t work. It 
worked, and it will continue to’ 
work. It’s still working here where 
it started better than it’s working. 
in any place else in the world, and — 
while to some the post-war world 
seemed a little slow in getting 
started, take it from a travelling 
man who’s seen a lot of it, it wasn’t 
left at the post. From now on- 
there’s just one thing everybody in 
this country has to be careful of — 
that’s not to let the world-peace 
question mean a period of confu- 
sion between two wars. 
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The University in the Public Service 
JAMES V. FORRESTAL 


RACTICALLY everyone 
PP gainfully employed is serv- 
ing the public: the engineer, 
the garage owner, the teacher, the 
worker on the farm and in the fac- 
tory, the salesman of either goods 
or services, the doctor, the lawyer, 
heads of corporations, senators and 
congressmen — all are engaged in 
public service, and they build the 
foundations upon which govern- 
ment rests. 

For the purpose of these discus- 
sions, however, we have been look- 
ing at the subject in the more 
limited terms of service to the exec- 
utive branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. | 

It may be well to talk very briefly 
about government itself. The busi- 
ness of government is truly a mat- 


In connection with the Bicen- 
tennial Anniversary of Princeton 
University, prominent educators 
and government officials partici- 
pated in a two-day discussion of 
“University Education and the 
Public Service.” A distinguished 
alumnus of Princeton — the Sec- 
retary of the Navy — planned, 
directed and presided over the 
conference. This, his concluding 
address, was broadcast over the 
NBC network November 14, 
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ter of “we, the people.” There is 
no such abstraction as a mythical 
“they” upon whom we can unload 
complaints and criticisms. I have 
heard “they” frequently used when 
it is desired to allocate responsibil- 
ity for troubles or mistakes. But I 
have never seen in business, in the 
federal service bureaucracy or in 
the military services any group of 
men who could be identified as the 
single group source of power and 
responsibility. In our government 
that is not possible; our government 
decisions are composite decisions, 
and no one man or small group of 
men can make them. 


In totalitarian governments the 
“they” concept may be accurate, 
1.e., the concept of a small number 
of men acting upon what they con- 
ceive to be a permanent mandate 
of the people to manage their af- 
fairs. In countries like the United 
States and Great Britain and other 
truly democratic societies, how- 
ever, such mandates from the peo- 
ple are intermittent and come up 
periodically for a renewal of their 
validity. That is what the political 
scientists call the principle of legiti- 
macy —that government power 
flows from the people gppward, not 
from the masters downward. 

The speakers in these meetings 
have remarked that in those mod- 
ern states which undertake to retain 
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democratic institutions and prin- 
ciples of representative and repub- 
lican government, it is necessary to 
maintain the difficult relationship 
between those persons holding of- 
fice as a result of the expression of 
the political will of the people and 
the career administrators who are 
necessary for the orderly operation 
of governmental machinery. 

The politician — and I use that in 
the best sense of the word to mean 
the man who holds elective office 
—is apt to deal with public affairs 
on an expedient basis, reflecting the 
shifting tides of public opinion. I 
do not criticize him for that. He is 
the channel by which the people 
communicate their wishes and 
sometimes, if you will, their preju- 
dices. He has to be conscious that 
a leader, if he is to remain one, 
needs to be sure of a following. 
When Lord John Russell said, “I 
am a leader, therefore I must fol- 
low them,” he stated a political tru- 
ism which is not necessarily a con- 
fession of weakness. 

We can never get away from the 
advice that the Honorable Sam 
Rayburn, Speaker of the House, 
first gave me when I came to Wash- 
ington — that if you want to be a 
statesman you first have to get 
elected. 

The genius and the tradition of 
our government demand the con- 
stant meshing of the will of the 
people with sound administration. 
Sir William Harcourt said: ‘“Politi- 
cal heads of departments are neces- 
sary to tell the civil service what 
the public will not stand.” 
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The American Government has 
gone through a history of accom- 
modation between these two con-— 
flicting forces—the political instinct | 
for quick response to the people’s. 
wishes and the principles of sound 
administration which sometimes irk 
the people whom it is proposed to 
serve. The early Federalists built 
their ideas of government upon the” 
concept of the Greek republics that 
the educated, the trained and the: 
more responsible should be the 
masters of affairs. Under Andrew 
Jackson this concept was destroyed 
and scrapped in favor of greater” 
participation by the average citi-’ 
zen, with the result that the phrase, 
“To the victors belong the spoils” 
had special application to the Fed- 
eral Government. For fifty years 
this remained the method of federal 
administration, and every four 
years, broadly speaking, there was 
a complete overturn of personnel in 
Washington. 

Then in 1883 the Civil Service in 
the United States Government was 
born and was given a substantial 
impetus by a great practical politi- 
cal leader who spent the last year 
of his life here in Princeton — 
Grover Cleveland. 

The United States Civil Servic 
Commission has made great strides 
in improving the competence an 
efficiency of personnel, by further 
ing job classifications and the equi 
table distribution of promotion anc 
increase of pay. However, it ha 
never been given the responsibili 
for providing top management tal- 
ent. 


| 
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In the course of talks given by 
the various panel leaders and the 
discussions which followed each of 
them there have emerged certain 
conclusions upon which there has 
been broad agreement. 

One of these is that there is a 
great need for, and a present lack 
of, top management executive per- 
sonnel in our Federal Government; 
second, that there is a need for con- 
tinuity; and finally, there is a need 
for the leavening influence of prac- 
tical and human experience and 
judgment on the specialized skills 
and vocabularies of the professional 
government servant. 

A number of speakers have dealt 
with the lack of continuity in ad- 
ministrative personnel of federal 
departments and offices. I can speak 
with some conviction to that point 
because when I came to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy with Frank Knox 
in the summer of 1940 there was no 
high-ranking civilian official to 
whom we could turn for adminis- 
trative advice. Yet we were imme- 
diately charged with the respon- 
sibility for the administration of 
vastly increased appropriations — in 
the five years of the procurement 
program of 1940 to 1945, Navy ex- 
penditures totalled over go billions. 

I submit that our experience is 
evidence of the need of a perma- 
nent under - secretary or assistant 
secretary who can provide the po- 
litically appointed department head 
with a background of knowledge 
so that when it is called upon to 
face substantial expansion there is 
at least a small cadre of trained peo- 
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ple to provide the advice and guid- 
ance which any newcomer to gov- 
ernment will need. Such a cadre of 
trained civilians is as necessary in 
my judgment as the trained naval 
officers themselves on the military 
side. 

In the British Government this 
continuity is provided by a small 
group of executive and administra- 
tive personnel in the British Civil 
Service. One of the speakers on this 
program, Sir James Grigg, formerly 
Secretary of State for War in the 
British Cabinet and currently rep- 
resenting Great Britain in the af- 
fairs of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction, gave an account of 
the workings of the British Civil 
Service. His remarks and those of 
other speakers made it clear that 
there are fundamental differences 
in the governmental methods of the 
two countries. 

The British Cabinet is the crea- 
ture of the House of Commons; it 
is the maker of policy for the party 
in power and it speaks with the full 
authority of that party and there- 
fore with the authority of the 
House. Political appointees in the 
British Cabinet head their various 
departments but the continuity of 
professional administrative skill is 
provided by permanent under-sec- 
retaries in each of the great depart- 
ments of State. 

Our constitution and our habits 
of government do not permit an 
exactly similar system because, with 
us, Cabinet members do not sit in 
either House of Congress; they are 
the appointees of the President and 
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they are always open to the charge 
that they have received no mandate 
of popular election. 

Several of the speakers, in partic- 
ular Mr. Patterson H. French, As- 
sistant Division Chief of Adminis- 
trative Management of the Bureau 
of the Budget, have referred to the 
difficulty during the late war in 
filling top management positions. 
Three kinds of people, he re- 
marked, were in scarce supply: 
people with perspective insight into 
the nature of the governmental 
processes, leaders without bias and 
people who know how to run an 
organization. He pointed out that 
government by its very nature is 
essentially a big enterprise and that 
the mere size of government re- 
quires more than the ordinary capa- 
city for clear, definite assignment 
of duties, for creating a system with- 
out at the same time creating red 
tape and, above all, for that sine qua 
non of the administrator, the ability 
to reduce human frictions to a min- 
imum. 

These needs add up to what I 
have felt for a long time to be a 
major need of government — the 
training of the people competent to 
exercise responsibility at the top 
levels of government management. 

Throughout all of the discussions 
there was agreement that complete 
reliance cannot be placed upon tech- 
nical skills, and that common sense 
and other basic human virtues must 
remain the essence of democratic 
governmental practice. 

For many reasons this strikes a 
particularly sympathetic chord. I 
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recall the distinguished Governor 
of New York State, the late Alfred 
E. Smith, who combined in himself 
so much of the practical in both 
politics and economics, who was 
not a scholar but was aware of the 
uses of scholarship. Like many 
other great men, Smith was almost — 
universal in his genius. Not only 
was he a master of the political — 
process and of the administrative | 
areas of government, but he was | 
also a sociologist, a practical econo- 
mist and, above all, a human being. | 
He was truly a child of the side- 
walks of New York and he was | 
always one of the common people. | 
The combination of native charac- | 
ter and honesty and of his practical | 
experience in a professional political | 
organization gave him a genuine | 
rather than a synthetic appreciation | 
of the problems of people. In the 
Board of Aldermen in the City of | 
New York and then in the Assem- | 
bly of the State Legislature he | 
formed a pragmatic governmental | 
philosophy and a capacity for or- | 
derly thinking unsurpassed by any | 
American. | 
I doubt if Al Smith ever took any | 
courses in government as such, nor’ 
was he a lawyer. Yet his knowl 
edge of the basic law of New York : 
State was so profound that to him) 
Elihu Root gave the major credit | 
for the great work of re-writing | 
the Constitution of New York State | 
in 1915. And when he lectured be- 
fore a group of the Harvard faculty | 
in January of 1929, he gave extem-_ 
poraneously so masterful a preseridl 
tation of the remaining weaknesses . 
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of the government of the State of 
New York that Felix Frankfurter 
observed that if Harvard had good 
sense it would make him a professor 
of law at the University the next 
morning. 

The other side of the medal, 
however, is this: There are not 
many Al Smiths and we cannot de- 
pend upon such political accidents 
to provide for the great tasks of 
administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In the first place, there 
is no guaranty that the Al Smiths 
will get elected and, in the second 
place, it is doubtful if even such a 
political and administrative genius 
as Governor Smith himself could 
run the Federal Government today 
without a corps of competent ad- 
ministrators and executives. 

There has been general agreement 
among the speakers here that the 
increasing complexity of the social 
and economic problems within our 
country and the equally great com- 
‘plexity and delicacy of external re- 
lationships force us to search for 
‘men who will make a career of gov- 
ernment and to whom government 
can offer opportunities at the high- 
est levels of administrative and ex- 
ecutive responsibility. The almost 
fearful foreshortening of space and 
‘telescoping of time compel differ- 
‘nt procedures than were required 
in the times of Washington, Jack- 
son and Woodrow Wilson. 
| The central theme at this meeting 
has been university education in its 
telation to public service, and I 
hink it is appropriate therefore to 
‘nquire what kind of education will 
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best prepare men for government 
work and, as a corollary, what the 
universities can do to improve citi- 
zen responsibility. 

The French and the Germans 
have relied largely upon specialized 
education in the training of their 
public servants. 

The British have relied upon 
broad cultural and scientific train- 
ing, designed to give men power of 
independent thought, ability for ' 
clear and lucid expression of ideas 
and, possibly the most important of 
all, what may be called the human- 
istic attitude that government shall 
remain the servant, and not become 
the master, of the people. 

I believe the broad general train- 


ing is preferable. 


Without wishing to step on the 
toes of any of my associates in 
Washington, where toe - stepping 
can be a very dangerous business 
indeed, I have observed what seems 
to me to be some imbalance in the 
predominance of statisticians, law- 
yers, and economists in our govern- 
ment as contrasted to the number 
of men drawn from a more general 
experience. Training in the cate- 
gories I have named is useful, but I 
suggest that sometimes people with 
such specialized training tend to 
rely too much on the techniques of 
their training to the detriment of 
practical solutions. 

What is good administration? 
There is no firm definition. From 
my Own experience it seems to me 
that it is largely a capacity for iden- 
tifying areas which need broad pol- 
icy direction, then seeing that a 
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workable policy is formed and, 
finally, following up with the dust- 
pan of good execution to see that 
the policy decisions are carried out. 


To sum up, it seems to me that 
from the talks which have been 
given here in the past two days 
these general conclusions can be 
drawn: 


The Federal Government will re- 
quire in the years ahead of us the 
services of men with broad founda- 
tions of liberal education, and, if 
possible, with some exposure to the 
practical matters of business and 
politics, who will make govern- 
ment service a professional career. 
To these men should be open the 
post of undersecretary in all of the 
departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so that those departments 
may have a continuity of adminis- 
trative knowledge as a supplement 
‘to the political judgment and skill 
of the cabinet member or political 
appointee who heads the depart- 
ment or office. 


In order to attract young men of 
ability to such a career, rewards 
must be increased by lifting the 
present salary ceilings, by providing 
some better form of security when 
the peak of their working lives is 
passed, and, possibly most impor- 
tant of all, by providing some addi- 
tional attraction in terms of in- 
creased prestige. 


The Congress of the United 
States has just made substantial 
changes in its own administrative 
procedures which would fit in with 
my proposal — changes which in- 
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volved consolidation of committees 
and an increase in the staff facilities” 
available to members. A parallel — 
streamlining is indicated in the ex-— 
ecutive branches. The precise form ~ 
which it should take is, of course, — 
a matter for the Congress —the — 
methods of initial selection, and 
equally important, the method of” 
separation; the situs of administra- 
tion and supervision, whether in the ~ 
Bureau of the Budget or the Treas- ~ 
ury Department or the Civil Serv-~ 
ice Commission, the means by ~ 
which the universities could best” 
contribute to such a program. ; 
Perhaps the first step might be~ 
for Congress to appoint a bi-par-— 
tisan committee to study the need ~ 
for improved administration and 
the proposals advanced for filling” 
the needs. I do not want to over-_ 
simplify the problem but I believe 
an excellent start could be made 
by making early statutory provision” 
for permanent under-secretaries in” 
all of the Departments as well as a_ 
proper basis for their selection. 4 
The adoption of such a proposal 
by Congress would impose on our” 
universities the major responsibility _ 
for training the required public 
servants, as well as the ordinary citi- 
zen students. To those who pro-— 
pose to enter the service of govern-— 
ment the university training should 
have as its objectives the capacity 
for clear thinking, for lucidity and~ 
clarity of expression and, above all, 
for the application of understand-_ 
ing and pragmatic methods, rather 
than dogmatic methods, to the. 
human problems which are and al- 
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ways will be the main problems of 
government. 

For the rest of its student body 
university education should be di- 
rected to the end that the young 
men leaving college should have a 
sense of responsibility beyond the 
immediate one of earning a living. 
They have been, so to speak, en- 
dowed by society, and they must 
make some return for that invest- 
ment. ‘Princeton in the nation’s 
service” was the phrase used so 
often and so aptly by Woodrow 
Wilson. If our country is to con- 
tinue to prove the workability of 
democratic institutions that phrase 
must be a living reality and not 
merely a slogan. The aim of edu- 
‘cation must also include the humil- 
ity which is the foundation of 
sound scholarship; it must empha- 
size that it is the use of education 
and not the education itself which 
matters. As I said earlier, Al Smith 
was not a scholar but he was fully 
aware of the advantages of scholar- 
ship. He made ample use of its 
methods because he had learned on 
the hard and practical road of ex- 
perience what others had obtained 
from formal education. 

Another field in which the Uni- 
versity can contribute to the public 
service is in that of adult education. 
Some initial steps have already been 
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taken. I hope that others will fol- 
low this example; in doing so it is 
of the highest importance that such 
education be objective and scholar- 
ly in the highest sense, that it be 
free of propaganda, and that it con- 
form to the basic principles of the 
kind of democratic society that this 
country represents. 

The universities of this country, 
both the state and privately en- 
dowed, have already made a great 
contribution to the public service. 
The American universities and the 
public service are and should be 
practically synonymous. Univer- 
sities exist essentially for that serv- 
ice. 

In the narrower sense of public 
service our universities served on a 
far broader scale during the late 
war than ever before. To the 
Army and Navy it was a service 
that was indispensable. In the years 
of peace we in government expect 
to maintain close contacts through 
as many avenues as possible with 
our universities. The benefits will 
be mutual, and not the least among 
them will be the opportunity to 
convince our young men and 
women that public service is the 
foundation of citizenship and the 
only real insurance for a continua- 
tion of our free society. 
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Grorce THOMAS FOLSTER, IN 
Toxyo: Do you know any one 
with the initials G.R.T. or M.W.S. 
or named Herbert C. Freuler? If 
you do, perhaps you can help the 
criminal investigation section of 
Army Headquarters here in Tokyo. 
Headquarters have a handful of 
jewelry, American rings and 
watches recovered from Japanese 
who are being held or hunted as 
war criminal suspects. Headquar- 
ters want to get them back to the 
owners or their relatives as soon as 
possible. ‘To be sure, they have but 
little intrinsic value, but headquar- 
ters here feel the owners, if they 
can be located, or their relatives, 
would appreciate them for senti- 
mental reasons. It’s a needle in the 
haystack job, but maybe this story 
will help. 

The Japanese lined up the Amer- 
icans on the beaches at Wake Island 
in 1942 and instructed them to 
empty their pockets and throw 
their valuables on the sand. The 
Japanese collected the loot into bas- 
kets and that was the end of it. The 
prisoners were then shipped away 
to prison camps. Some of these 
rings may have been “traded” for 
food. The Japanese guards had a 
way of doing that. 


This episode of the war was 
unfolded in two successive 
“News of the World” programs. 
October 24 and 25, 1946. 
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Now here are the descriptions 
and the numbers: A Waltham — 
watch with a 13-inch silver chain 
attached and inside marked 201481. 
The works are marked A.W.W. 
Co., Waltham, Mass., 17 jewels. A 
gold ring with a synthetic black | 
stone and gold emblem. The year” 
1934 is on the ring face. Inside the © 
ring is marked HJ Co., and the™ 
initials M.W.S. Another gold ring — 
with light red stone emblem, in-~ 
scribed M.B.H.LS., 1938, and inside ~ 
are the initials G.R.T. It looks like 
someone’s high school ring. An-— 
other ring with dark red oval stone, — 
and a gold eagle emblem with a 
ship’s anchor, engraved, Herbert C. 
Freuler. And the last watch, Wal-_ 
tham Vanguard, marked 2937, 9163. 
Case marked Keystone J. Boss, 
9915802. . | 

These second-string Japanese war — 
criminal trials are going into the 
second year soon. They drone on 
and perhaps we are prone to get” 
used to the routine. But every once” 
in a while something as poignant as ~ 
these few pieces of jewelry turn up 
to snap us out of it... start us say-— 
ing, “Lest we forget.” A 


Byorn Byornson, IN WASHING- 
TON, IT WENTyY-Four Hours LATER: 
You'll remember that on this pro- 
gram last night NBC’s George 
Thomas Folster in Tokyo told 
about the recovery of -some loot 
stolen from captured Americans on 
Wake Island almost five years ago. 
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Among the loot was a ring with the 
name of Herbert C. Freuler en- 
graved on it. NBC listeners recog- 
nized the name. Immediately after 
the broadcast last night, the NBC 
newsroom in Washington was told 
that the owner of the ring could be 
found in nearby Quantico, Virginia. 
And tonight we have him with us 
here in the studio. He is Marine 
Lt. Colonel Herbert C. Freuler, 
formerly of Orinda, California. Col. 
Freuler, tell us about your parting 
with the ring. 

Cot. Freuter: Right at the time 
of our capture on Wake many of 
us had our jewelry taken from us 
and, although I lost my watch, I 
managed to hide my ring in the 
sling I was wearing at the time. I 
had been wounded in air combat 
the day before. 

Several weeks later we were 
loaded on a ship headed for Shang- 
hai. In view of the treatment we 
were receiving on board the trans- 
port, we were not surprised when 


a group of Japanese officers, accom- 
panied by a guard, came to the small 
storage room into which we had 
been crowded and handed us a sheet 
of paper and a bushel basket. This 
was an order written in poor Eng- 
lish to the effect that the prisoners 
were to place all their jewelry, 
money, pens, and so forth, in the 
basket—those not complying would 
be put to death. Well, since they 
seemed perfectly willing to carry 
out their threat I grudgingly 
dropped my ring into the basket. 

I had always considered the ring 
a good luck token, but at that point 
my luck seemed to have run out. 
My wife had given me the ring in 
1932, before our marriage, and 
naturally it has a great deal of sen- 
timental value for me. I know that 
when I gave it up I never expected 
to see it again. In fact, I was begin- 
ning to wonder if I would ever see 
any familiar objects again. To know 
that it will be returned to me has 
been a very pleasant surprise. 


Eppie: That crooked friend of yours, Dave Hossinger, just came in. 
Arco: Dave Hossinger. I thought he was out of town. Are you sure it 


was Dave? 


Eppie: Positive. I reached around to feel for my wallet and we was shaking 


hands. 


Arcu: Well, Eddie, be a little charitable. The guy ain’t entirely to blame. 
You know he had an unfortunate childhood. When he was only sixteen months 


old, he was an orphan. 


Eppire: He wouldn’t have been if he hadn’t shot his parents. 


Arcu: It was self-defense. 
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— DuFrFry’s TAVERN 


Wartime Lessons for Peacetime 
Psychiatry 


A University of Chicago Round ‘Table Discussion 


Dr. Brosin: The money cost of 
the war was three hundred and 
thirty-five billion dollars. ‘The emo- 
tional cost of the war was far 
greater and is far harder to deal 
with. Psychiatrists were partially 
responsible for maintaining the 
mental health of millions of men 
living under abnormal conditions 
and carrying out an abnormal as- 
signment. What was learned? 


To me one of the greatest lessons 
of the war is the disturbing contrast 
between the pin money we spent 
for constructive human pursuits 
and the huge money cost of de- 
struction. The total money spent 
for all medical research in America 
in 1944 would pay for only eight 
hours and twenty minutes of this 


All three of the eminent au- 
thorities who participated in this 
discussion on September 29, 1946, 
held high positions in the Army 
Medical Corps during the war. 
Henry W. Brosin is professor of 
psychiatry at the University of 
Chicago. Roy R. Grinker is di- 
rector of psychiatry at Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago. Wil- 
liam C. Menninger is medical 
director of the Menninger Sani- 
tarium in Topeka, Kansas. 
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of things. 


| 
last war. The total value of all — 
property and funds possessed by 
our institutions of higher education — 
would pay for only twenty days of 
this war. } “ 
Dr. Menninger, how would you 
assess the emotional cost of the 
war? 

Dr. MENNINGER: I do not think — 
that anyone can assess it. We know ~ 
that sixty million people were dis- 
placed from their homes, and many 
of them even from their countries. — 
It is impossible, I think, to estimate — 
the sorrow, the grief, the maiming, — 
the death, and the disruption of 
families. | 

From our Army experience, how- 
ever, we can have a very rough 
appreciation of the emotional cost 
when we recognize that twelve out 
of every hundred men who came 
to our induction centers had to be 
refused because of some kind of 
personality problem; that go per 
cent of all the men who were dis- 
charged for medical reasons—a total 
of nearly four hundred thousand — 
were released because of personal-— 
ity problems; and that nearly an- 
other one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand were discharged because they 
could not fit into the Army scheme 
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Dr. Grinker: In spite of our 
general recognition of the tremen- 
dous magnitude of the psychiatric 
problem, people have a reluctance, 
because of certain misconceptions, 
to seek psychiatric help. Some of 
them feel that people who go to a 
phychiatrist are crazy, when, as a 
matter of fact, most of the psychi- 
atric ills are related to symptoms 
which refer to the body symptoms 
of jitteriness, stomach disturbances, 
difficulties in breathing, heart trou- 
bles, high blood pressure, and so on. 

Other people have a feeling of 
shame and inferiority, because they 
feel that if only they had stronger 
will power they would not need to 
consult a psychiatrist, when, as a 
matter of fact, we know that no 
‘one can will himself emotionally 
ill; and, therefore, he cannot will 
himself to become well. Army ex- 
perience on treatment of a person’s 
misconception (once he recognizes 
himself as emotionally ill) that he 
‘cannot be cured, demonstrates the 
contrary and shows that satisfac- 
‘tory treatment can result. 

Dr. MENNINGER: It is significant 
that only 7 per cent of approxi- 
‘mately a million admissions for psy- 
chiatric disorders to Army hospitals 
were severely mentally ill. If we 
‘recognize that perhaps for every 
man admitted to a hospital, there 
were three who were seen by psy- 
chiatrists outside, this means that 
less than 2 per cent of all the pa- 
‘tients who came to all the Army 
‘psychiatrists were psychotic — that 
ds, severely mentally ill. 
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The psychiatrist in the Army and 
in civilian life has much more of a 
job than treating the severely men- 
tally ill. That is, it is his job to try 
to evaluate personality problems of 
the minor type. In the Army he 
had selection; he had concern with 
morale; he had concern with pre- 
vention and with many other things 
related to the way people feel and 
think and, as a consequence, act. 


At the beginning of World War 
I, psychiatry was in a kind of iso- 
lated state. It was not very much 
integrated into the general field of 
medicine. The pressure and the 
need for psychiatric help in World 
War I, however, brought it out of 
its backwoods status to meet the 
emergencies which occurred. 


Unfortunately, I do not feel that 
we can say that psychiatry main- 
tained this position between wars. 
Through the period of that twenty- 
five-odd years, it undoubtedly in- 
creased tremendously in its body of 
knowledge. We made a little dent 
in getting psychiatrists into some 
industrial concerns. There are 
about ten of the adult criminal 
courts which have psychiatrists as- 
sociated with them. And we made 
a little inroad into educational 
problems in schools. But I think 
that we have to admit that we 
started this war still with a tremen- 
dous amount of prejudice and lack 
of understanding and — most tragic, 
perhaps — with a lack of prepara- 
tion for the handling again of the 
gigantic problem of psychiatric 
disorders of which we soon became 
aware in the war. 
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It is a question of what happened 
during the between-wars period 
which has held psychiatry back. It 
takes into account, first, what is 
psychiatry and what does it con- 
cern itself with for a normal in- 


dividual? What is a normal indi- 
vidual? 
Dr. Brosin: To that point I 


might say that psychiatrists in re- 
cent years have given up any at- 
tempt to define normality on a sta- 
tistical basis or on the basis of some 
platonic ideal. We are much more 
concerned with defining the goals 
of maturity for the modern man. 
What are the attributes which help 
him become happier and _ healthier 
and more efficient? How can he 
become less fearful and more se- 
cure? How can he control his hos- 
tilities and aggressions? 

Dr. GRINKER: You mean, then, 
to create a person who is stable in 
relation to the particular environ- 
ment in which he finds himself. We 
found, for example, that some 
soldiers who broke down in the 
war had been fairly successful in 
civilian life; but, under conditions 
of war, with the tremendous re- 
quests for release of murderous 
fighting spirit, many people broke 
down. 

There is one thing of which we 
can be sure: that most of the people 
who broke down early in the war 
were prepared to be sick before 
they went into the Army. ‘There 
were others who were what we 
might call relatively stable but who 
could not stand the tremendous 
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amount of stress which was im- 
posed upon them. 

The social conditions which 
make for the poorest mental health 
most of us are aware of: broken 
homes, alcoholic parents, sadistic 
fathers, and those homes which 
give little in the way of a reservoir 
of security to the child, so that, 


when he comes into a situation of — 


stress, he has nothing to call forth 
within himself. 

In the Army certain things pro- 
tected him. 

Dr. MENNINGER: We saw many, 
many instances of individuals who 
were extremely neurotic and who 
were unstable and yet, with suffi- 
cient help, with those external sup- 
ports which could be provided, 
actually made a remarkable record. 

Specifically, of those emotional 
supports, in my own mind without 
hesitation I think that the greatest 
and most important support was 
leadership. 7 

Dr. Grinker: Do you not think 
that this leadership, if applied to 
civilian life, is quite dangerous? 
That is, we hear today, in this pe- 
riod of insecurity, the cry for a 


strong leader, which in itself can — 
be detrimental to the furtherance — 


of our democratic society. 


Dr. MENNINGER: Well, yes and — 
no. I think that the practical aspect — 
which we saw in the Army was the ~ 
situation in which there was a good © 


leader, a man who acted as a kind 


of substitute father, who was inter- — 


ested in the well-being, the welfare, 


the comfort and personal interest 


of his men, who could carry a 
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fairly unstable group, or at least 
those with not very strong person- 
alities, through very difficult assign- 
ments. On the contrary, where 
there was a poor leader, you could 
take the best of personalities and 
break them down. 


I think that leadership does have 
a very important application to 
civilian life — whether it is the com- 
munity, whether it is the state, as 
a matter of fact, even where it is 
the family. If we were able to 
appropriate the very elementary 
things which we learned about the 
importance of mental health on the 
soldier, as exerted by good leader- 
‘ship, and were able to apply those 
lessons to our family situations, to 
‘our communities, to our state, I 
have a very strong feeling that it 
‘would be an important factor 
‘toward maintaining mental health. 


Dr. Grinker: Of course, within 
the group the cementing of individ- 
‘uals under that leader is most 1m- 
portant. And I think that the Army 
has always been wise in furthering 
‘the establishment of small, so-called 
“combat” groups in which the gen- 
eral feeling was “one for all and all 
‘for one” and in which there was 
‘support from each other, so that 
the individual felt himself as strong 
vas the group. 
Dr. Brostn: It was generally 
agreed, I think, that the small group 
‘morale was rather easily maintained 
by using good leaders. But the pro- 
grams set up by the Information 
and Education Division to supply 
over-all concepts for motivation 
apparently were much less effective 
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when men actually went into com- 
bat. 


Dr. Mennincer: I think that if 
you make it clear that, after a man 
once had got into combat, he was 
not particularly interested in the 
heritage of Czechoslovakia or the 
history of somebody else, but that 
while he was in training, if it were 
possible to give him a strong con- 
viction as to the importance of the 
job that had to be done, then I 
think the motivation was also an 
equally strong supporting factor. 


Dr. GrinKerR: But the most im- 
portant factor was the feeling that 
each one was responsible for the 
welfare of someone else. We know, 
for example, that in combat there 
was very little prejudice against 
minority groups. That same group, 
coming back to this country, would 
find itself with all the old prejudice 
precipitated out again. It seems 
that we can get along with each 
other only when we have a com- 
mon danger to fight. 


Dr. Mennincer: After all, the 
Russians had much more of a mo- 
tivating factor than we did; so did 
the French; England was threat- 
ened very much more than we 
were. Most of us who had the op- 
portunity to see men in combat felt 
very strongly that the chief motiva- 
tion of the American was that he 
had a buddy next to him and he 
was not going to let him down. It 
was that sense of American sports- 
manship that he was not going to be 
a quitter. When you get beyond 
that in relation to importance of 
motivation in actual combat, I al- 
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ways felt that it got pretty thin 
soup, granting that a man could act 
more intelligently if he had more 
information. 

The pertinent application in civil- 
ian life would be the potential ad- 
vantage and value to the family or 
community or state, if there were 
an information and education serv- 
ice to give facts and information, 
whether those facts and information 
be about candidates for election or 
whether they are plans or programs 
for the community. It could be- 
come a counsel session which would 
have as its chief function informing 
us so that we could act as more 
intelligent citizens. 

Dr. GrinkEer: But the emotional 
aspect of that leadership and group 
solidarity is lacking in the United 
States today. And some people 
ascribe to this fact the apparent 
increase in mental illness. 

I really do not believe that mental 
illness is increasing, although it is 
difficult to say. Certainly the men- 
tal disturbances of old age are in- 
creasing, because people are living 
longer; but there is an increased 
recognition of the minor difficulties 
— the recognition that certain phys- 
ical disturbances really are due to 
emotional problems. But one would 
hesitate to say that actually there 
is an over-all increase in mental 
illness. 

Dr. MENNINGER: The fact re- 
mains that, in contrast to World 
War I, despite the fact that we 
rejected a very much higher per- 
centage of men, we had many more 
psychiatric casualties which, of 
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course, led to the point that it is 
an increased awareness of minor 
difficulties which makes it appear 
that the problem is very much 
greater. | 

Dr. GrinkKER: You would not — 
think, then, that the supposed in- 
crease in mental disturbances is due 
to the war? 

Dr. Brosin: No. My own ex- 
perience, I think, duplicates that of 
many others. I find that those men 
who now come to us with problems 
show the clear outlines of difficul- 
ties which accrue through their 
early development. 

Dr. MenNINGER: On the other 
hand, of course, I presume you men 
too are often asked as I am, “Why 
were there more psychiatric casual- — 
ties in this war?” 

I do not have the answers. I have — 
some notions about it. I am sure 
that we have to recognize that it © 
was a lot tougher war; that we were 
fighting a mobile war; that a man — 
put in his time in a foxhole and not 
in a communal organization or in a 
trench; that the actual war imple- 
ments were certainly far more dev- 
astating than they were in World 
War I, with airplanes strafing, and © 
so on. We have to recognize that ~ 
the much longer separation was a © 
factor; that the stresses of climate — 
in Alaska and in Guadalcanal, and 
many other places, were much 
greater; and, as I always felt, maybe 
one of the chief causes for the in- 
creased psychiatric casualty was this 
question of motivation. _ 

Dr. GRINKER: Just as we recog- 
nized that there were a greater 
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number of emotional disturbances, 


so we also attempted to treat these 
disturbances through the logical 
person — that is, the general medi- 
cal man who is on the firing line in 
the battalion or in the squadron. 
He soon learned that the disturb- 
ances which he saw that were char- 
acterized by physical symptoms 
were not due to actual diseases but 
were due to the effects of disturbed 
feeling and of anxiety. In recog- 
nizing these factors, he searched for 
means of treatment; and, of course, 
he could, by recognizing them 
early, treat them most effectively 
at the time when such early treat- 
ment could be accomplished. 

Dr. Mennincer: I grant that 
there was a very great increase in 
interest on the part of these general 
medical men; but I think that a lot 
of us were impressed —and I am 
glad to take a crack at our medical 
education — that our system allows 
for only 3 to 4 or 5 per cent of all 
the hours in medical school to be 
allotted to an aspect of medicine 
which, if we accept the figure (and 
it seems valid), affects half those 
who see doctors. Fifty per cent of 
all patients who go to all doctors 
have fundamentally emotional 
problems, and that is why they go. 

And yet we in medical school try 
to orient a man with 3 per cent of 
‘his hours. What we kept seeing all 
the time in the Army were the doc- 
‘tors who were perfectly honest and 
‘sincere in trying to treat these pa- 
tients but did not know how. 
Dr. Grinxer: We hope that the 
‘medical schools will recognize the 
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need for teaching psychiatry to the 
medical student. 

But these general medical men 
have to work under the direction 
of a trained psychiatrist; they can- 
not work independently. The few 
trained psychiatrists cannot even 
carry the load of the disturbances 
which belong in this field. When 
patients get to a serious enough 
state, then the psychiatrist has to 
treat them directly himself. Dur- 
ing the war we learned a number 
of techniques which have attempted 
to overcome the length of time 
which ordinary psychiatric treat- 
ment takes. The time and cost of 
psychiatric treatment have always 
been a great handicap. Some new 
methods were learned during the 
war. 

Dr. MENNINGER: A _ lot were 
learned. I wish that you would say 
something about the extremely im- 
portant treatment of giving a man 
psychotherapy under sedation, as a 
short cut to getting to the core of 
the trouble. You have had exten- 
sive experience with that. 

Dr. GrinKkeR: When a man is 
suffering from a nervous disorder, 
he is suffering from the indirect 
effects of some feeling of which he » 
is not conscious. He cannot master 
it because he does not have it under 
his control. Usually, it is some for- 
gotten situation, some memory 
which he is unable to recall because 
it is so painful. The task in all psy- 
chotherapy is to uncover, to venti- 
late, the material which the patient 
has pushed away from his con- 
sciousness. 
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Drugs enable us to speed up that 
process — particularly sodium pen- 
tathol. The employment of this 
method is called narcosynthesis. But 
it is not the only way. We can do 
the same procedure with hypnosis. 
We can do the same procedure with 
what in civilian life we called brief 
psychotherapy — interviews over a 
period of time. 

Dr. MEennINGcER: I want to add 
to that some of the other things 
which I think were equally impor- 
tant. There is group therapy. I 
refer to the practice of working 

ith men in groups, with their 
common problems, attempting to 
formulate common problems. This 
method we had to use because we 
had so many patients and so few 
psychiatrists. 

As a matter of fact, you, Dr. 
Brosin, had a lot of experience in 
the treatment of the neuroses in the 
open. 

Dr. Brostn: Yes, indeed! One of 
the most spectacular demonstra- 
tions of the efficacy of group ther- 
apy was in the convalescent hospi- 
tals in which it was demonstrated 
that the neurotic patient need not 
be in hospital uniform at all. In 
fact, the farther that he was kept 
away from the regular general or 
station hospital, the more effective 
the treatment became. 


Dr. Grinker: That is what we 
are trying to do in civilian life, is 
it not? We are trying to keep the 
patient out of the hospital; keep 
him ambulatory, and treat him in a 
clinic. 
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Dr. MennincerR: It was the wtili- 
zation of a team concept — using a — 
psychiatrist, a psychiatric social — 
worker, a psychologist, along with 
nursing, recreation, and so on— 
which I think was important. The 
fact is important that it was a uni- 
form procedure in the Army. This 
can have a wide repercussion in~ 
civilian life as a better way and a 
more effective way of doing psy- 
chiatric treatment. 

Dr. Grinker: You know the 
Veterans Administration has really 
developed a tremendous interest 
and has gone ahead in a remarkable 
way in treating these large numbers 
of people who have come back to 
civilian life. i 

Under the leadership of General 
Bradley and Dr. Hawley, the vet- 
erans’ hospitals have established — 
tremendous training programs ~ 
which will bear their fruit some 
three or four years from now. But, 
in the meantime, they are bringing 
their patients into relationship with 
faculties of large university and ex- — 
isting civilian agencies. The Vet-— 
erans Administration is really doing ~ 
a remarkable job. é 

Dr. MeENNINGER: There is one — 
aspect, though, which we as psy-— 
chiatrists should not be bound to. 
That is the lamentable present 
method of handling pensions for. 
psychiatric veterans, because I think 
that unintentionally, in the nature 
of the psychiatric problem, we have | 
a system which gives a man an } 
added reason to maintain his symp- 
toms, and we in psychiatry know 
it. We work, with odds, against 
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people who seem somehow to think 
that we want to rob the veteran of 
the pension. We work against a 
great group who feel that every 
veteran should have a pension. God 
knows, I want every psychiatric 
casualty to have the compensation 
that is his due, but I do not like a 
system in which he has to maintain 
his symptoms to get his pension. 

Dr. GrRINKER: Is it not too bad 
that our state hospitals cannot be 
run as efficiently as our veteran 
hospitals have in the last year? 

Dr. MEnniNnGcER: They could be, 
but that will take a lot of public 
enlightenment, an opportunity for 
people to know more what we are 
talking about. 

Dr. Brosin: I would agree thor- 
oughly with the ideas which have 
just been discussed. 

Psychiatrists are only physicians 
with very human limitations. Most 


of us are quite humble in the face 


of the odds, since obviously enor- 


mous resources must be mobilized 
to do an effective job. No single 
group of specialists can alter the 
social scene or provide adequate in- 
dividual care without the whole- 
hearted support of the general pub- 
lic. 

Two major programs need ur- 
gent backing now. The first is an 
enlarged, intensified training pro- 
gram for physicians, social workers, 
psychologists, nurses, attendants, 
and the other members of the ther- 
apeutic team. The second great 
need is research. We need to make 
possible an intellectual climate in 
which men can grow, develop new 
ideas, and implement them for prac- 
tical application. With such free 
growth of new ideas, the probabili- 
ties of success will be greatly en- 
hanced. 
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“Those mystery dramas are so badly put together. My husband was a 
Pinkerton man and has been dead for some years but would turn over in his 


grave if he could hear them.” 


—NBC LIsTENER IN PHILADELPHIA 


“Those daytime dramas aren’t tops in stories sometimes but they are tops in 
honest effort and acting ability. They put some of the so-called ‘big’ shows 


to shame — but utterly.” 


—NBC LisTENER IN ELLENSBURG, WASH. 


“T never saw anything need a blood transfusion like the radio!” 
oS 


—NBC Listener IN Mission, TExas 


“I want to express to you my complete satisfaction with your programs. If 
there is any imperfection in them it is absorbed by the whole.” | 


January 1947 


—NBC Listener IN GarFieLp, N. Mex. 
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Election Reflectio: 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY VIEWPOINT 


REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH W., 
Marti, Jr. of Massachusetts. The 
American people by electing a Re- 
publican Congress have placed a 
grave responsibility upon the Re- 
publican Party. They have signified 
they want the Republican Party to 
try to end the chaos and confusion 
now prevailing in Washington and 
to put the country back on the road 
to sanity and recovery. We will be 
ready to fulfill that assignment. 


Our Republican committees have 
been giving detailed attention to the 
constantly growing problem of the 
political monopoly of Washington, 
the sprawling, overgrown bureau- 
cracies, the rising tide of taxes and 
many other problems. We want to 
be ready to propose without delay 
the consideration of the legisla- 
tive program that will give the 
American people sound and sensible 


action, new hope and new oppor- | 


tunities. 


SENATOR JosePH H. Batu of Min- 
nesota. I agree with the President, 
foreign policy must not become a 
partisanship political issue. 


It takes two to cooperate. If the 
President really wants to work 
with the Republican majority in 
Congress I suggest that he confer 
weekly with the Republic Congres- 
sional leaders just as he used to in 
the last legislative sessions, confer 
with his Democratic leaders. 
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I believe labor legislation is our 
number one domestic issue and the 
Case Bill is a good start in that 
direction. In addition to its provi- 
sions we need overhauling of the 


lop-sided Wagner Act. We need to. 


do something about protecting in- 
dividual and minority rights in 
unions and we should deal some 
way in the law with industry-wide 


bargaining and threatened stop- 


pages. 


LAWRENCE Ortincer, President 
of United States Plywood Corpora- 
tion. A recession is not necessary, 


and I do not believe we are going. 


to have it. Of course, the thing 
which is vital is that labor and 
management work together on an 
intelligent basis—and the coming 
Congress will, of course, have to 
consider legislation in that respect. 


Small groups are able to com- 


pletely stop the wheels of this coun- — 


try. Coal mining, railroads, shipping 
— any one of the three can stop the 


wheels completely. No one has © 


ever had such power; no President: 


has ever had such power. What to 


do about it, I don’t know — but it © 


surely is in the lap of Congress. 


The Wagner Act should be so- 
amended that labor appreciates its — 


own strength and dignity and is on 


> 
< 


a basis of accepting its responsibili- : 


ties, just as management is. 
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leard by NBC Listeners 


THE DEMOCRATIC 


Henry A. WaLtAce, former Sec- 
retary of Commerce. The Republi- 
cans got their votes because there 
were a lot of people who hated 
what the Democratic Party stood 
for, and they came out and voted — 
and, I am sorry to say, a lot of 
laboring men voted Republican be- 
cause they simply got tired of see- 
ing the Democrats around. 

__ It may be true that the American 

people didn’t vote for reaction—but 
the Republicans who were elected 
by the American people think the 
American people voted for reaction. 
What is their tax program? What 
is going to be their labor legislative 
program? What is going to be their 
program in regard to agricultural 
legislation? All along the line, I 
venture to predict, the Republican 
program will be a program of re- 
action. 


SENATOR CLAUDE Pepper of Flor- 
ida. The independent vote — the 
liberal vote of the country outside 
the Democratic Party — had become 
disillusioned with the prospects of 
the Democratic Party being able to 
give to the country an effective 
program of liberal government, and 
they either voted for the Republi- 
cans or they didn’t vote — and that 
meant that the conservative element 
prevailed in the election. 

When the Democrats were in 
control in terms of membership in 
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the Senate and the House, yet were 
unable to secure the adoption of 
their own legislative program, then 
you had a practical stalemate — yet 
you had the responsibility resting 
with the Democratic Administra- 
tion. Now, the American people 
will at least know who has the 
clearcut majority in the Senate and 
the House and will know where to 
place responsibility for the failure 
to achieve desired national policy. 


Governor Exitis G. ARNALL of 
Georgia. The defeat at the polls 
last Tuesday may have been a good 
thing for the Democratic Party. 
The Party can now shake off its 
worn-out, tired and cynical leader- 
ship, and new leadership will forge 
ahead. The crying need of my 
party is dynamic, vigorous, and 
vital leadership. President Truman 
should immediately prepare for sub- 
mission to the Congress a construc- 
tive, progressive liberal program for 
the nation. Of course the reaction- 
ary Republican Party could defeat 
it and then the Democratic Party, 
the revitalized party, could win 
elections. We have learned that it 
must not be a party of compromise. 
Every time the Democratic Party 
gets conservative the Republicans 
win. The hope of the Democratic 
Party is to point the way to a more 
liberal and more progressive gov- 
ernment in America. 
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The Paris Peace Conference 
, JAMES F. BYRNES 


T is now fifteen months since 
the decision was reached at 
Potsdam to set up the Council 

of Foreign Ministers to start the 
preparatory work on the peace trea- 
ties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. 


Those months have been hard, 
difficult months. 


At the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters and at the Paris peace confer- 
ence your representatives were a 
united and harmonious delegation 
acting under the guidance and in- 
structions of the President of the 
United States. The difficult tasks 
were immeasurably lightened by 
the splendid work and cooperation 
of my associates, Senator Connally, 
Democratic chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, spokesman for 
the Republican party in foreign af- 
fairs. In the conference we have 
represented no political parties. We 


This significant report on the 
Paris Conference was broadcast 
over the NBC network by Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes on Octo- 
ber 18, 1946. David Lawrence, 
in his syndicated newspaper 
column, observed: “Few speeches 
of an international character 
carry their profound meaning in 
such delicately phrased terms.” 
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have been united in representing 
the United States. 


After every great war the vic- 
torious allies have found it difficult 
to adjust their differences in the 
making of peace. Even before the 
fighting stopped, President Roose- 
velt warned us that: 


“The nearer we come to van- 
quishing our enemies the more we 
inevitably become conscious of dif- 
ferences among the Allies.” 


That was why President Roose- 


velt was so insistent that the United — 


Nations should be established be- 
fore the peace settlements were 
made. 


DISAGREEMENTS INEVITABLE 


It was inevitable that in the mak- 
ing of concrete peace settlements 


the Allies should discuss and debate ~ 


the issues on which they disagree 
and not those on which they agree. 

It was also inevitable that such 
discussions should emphasize our 
differences. 


‘That is one reason I have contin- 


uously pressed to bring about agree-— 
ments upon the peace settlements as — 


rapidly as possible. 


Leaving unsettled issues which ~ 
should be settled only serves to in-— 


crease tension among the Allies and 
increase unrest among the peoples 
affected. 
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We cannot think constructively 
on what will or will not contribute 
to the building of lasting peace and 
rising standards of life until we 
liquidate the war and give the peo- 
ples of this world a chance to live 
again under conditions of peace. 


It is difficult to deal with the 
problems of a convalescing world 
until we get the patient off the op- 
erating table. 


These treaties are not written as 
we would write them if we had a 
free hand. They are not written as 
other governments would write 
them if they had a free hand. But 
they are as good as we can hope to 
get by general agreement now or 
within any reasonable length of 
time. 

Our views on reparations are dif- 
ferent from the views of countries 
whose territories were laid waste by 
military operations and whose peo- 
ples were brought under the yoke 
of alien armies and alien Gestapos. 


The reparation payments are 
heavy — excessively heavy in some 
cases. But their burdens should not 
be unbearable if the peoples on 
which they are laid are freed from 
the burdens of sustaining occupy- 
ing armies and are given a chance 
to rebuild their shattered economic 
lives. For Europe, with her mingled 
national economies, there are no 
ideal boundary settlements. 


The proposed settlement for the 
Trieste area was long and warmly 
debated. The conference approved 
the proposal of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers that this area should 
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become a free territory under the 
protection of the United Nations. 
The conference also by a two- 
thirds vote made recommendations 
for an international statute defining 
the responsibilities of the United 
Nations in relation to the free terri- 
tory. Such recommendations are an 
expression of world opinion and 
cannot be arbitrarily disregarded. 


Those recommendations of the 
conference provide that the gov- 
ernor appointed by the Security 
Council should have sufficient au- 
thority to maintain public order and 
security, to preserve the independ- 
ence and integrity of the territory, 
and to protect the basic human 
rights and fundamental freedoms of 
all the inhabitants. 


The minority proposal which 
was supported by the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia and other Slav countries 
would have made a figurehead of 
the United Nations governor and 
would have given Yugoslavia vir- 
tual control of the customs, cur- 
rency and foreign affairs of the 
territory. Certainly we could not 
agree to that. It would make the 
territory a protectorate of Yugo- 
slavia and leave the United Nations 
powerless to prevent it from be- 
coming a battleground between 
warring groups. There must be no 
seizure of power in Trieste after 
this war as there was in Fiume after 
the last war. 

The Yugoslav delegation advised 
the conference it would not sign 
the treaty recommended. My hope, 
however, is that after consideration 
Yugoslavia will realize that just as 
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other states have made concessions 
she must make concessions to bring 
about the peace. 

Although the Council of Foreign 
Ministers were unable to agree to 
any change in the Austrian-Italian 
frontier, the representatives of Aus- 
tria and Italy at Paris were encour- 
aged by the American delegation-to 
reach an agreement which should 
help to make the South Tyrol a 
bond rather than a barrier between 
the two peoples. 

It is my earnest hope that Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, and Rumania 
and Hungary may find by common 
agreement somewhat similar solu- 
tions to their complicated national- 
ity problems on the basis of working 
together as friends and as neigh- 
bors. We in America know that 
people of many different races and 
stocks can live together in peace in 
the United States. They should be 
able to live together in peace in 
Europe. 

At Potsdam in the summer of 
1945 President ‘Truman stressed the 
importance of providing for free 
navigation of the great international 
rivers in Europe on terms of equal- 
ity for the commerce of all states. 

President Truman was not seek- 
ing any special advantage for the 
United States. He was seeking to 
promote peace. He was seeking to 
ensure that these great waterways 
should be used to unite and not 
divide the people of Europe. 

The delegations representing the 
Soviet Republics and the Slav coun- 
tries have vigorously opposed the 
proposal. 
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The Paris conference recom- — 
mended by a two-thirds vote that — 
the treaties should ensure freedom ~ 


of commerce on the Danube on 
terms of equality to all states. 


I hope that when the Foreign — 


Ministers meet we can agree upon 


the adoption of this recommenda- — 


tion. 


APPROVES OPEN DISCUSSION 


In recent weeks much has been 


said about acrimonious debates and — 
the divisions in the Paris confer- — 


ence. 
divisions were real and deep differ- 
ences in interest, in ideas, in experi- 
ence, and even in prejudices. 


Those differences cannot be dis- 
pelled or reconciled by a mere gloss 
of polite words. And in a demo- 
cratic world those differences can- 
not and should not be kept from 
the peoples concerned. 


Ina democratic world, statesmen 


must share with the people their 
trials as well as their triumphs. 

It is better that the world should 
witness and learn to appraise clashes 
of ideas rather than clashes of arms. 


If this peace is to be lasting, it ; 


must be a people’s peace. 
The peoples of this world who 


long for peace will not be able to 
do- 
not know the conflicts in ideas and 


make their influence felt if the 


in interest that give rise to war, and 


if they do not know how the states- 
men and the peoples of other coun- 


tries view those conflicts. - 


But it is our hope that in inter- 
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Back of those debates and — 


national democracy, as in national 
democracy, experience will prove 
that appeals to reason and good faith 
which unite people count for more 
in the long run than appeals to prej- 
udice and passion which divide 
people. 

In a world where no sovereign 
state can be compelled to sign or 
ratify a peace treaty, there is no 
perfect peacemaking machinery. 
Where boundaries, colonies and 
reparations are involved, a peace 
treaty cannot be made effective un- 
less it is satisfactory to the principal 
powers. 

Under these circumstances the 
Paris conference provided as ade- 
quate an opportunity for the small- 
er states and ex-enemy states to ex- 
press their views on the proposed 
treaties as it was practical to pro- 
vide. 


The thing which disturbs me is 
not the lettered provisions of the 
treaties under discussion, but the 
continued if not increasing tension 
between us and the Soviet Union. 


The day I took office as Secre- 
tary of State I stated that “the su- 
preme task of statesmanship the 
world over is to help them (the 
people of this war-ravaged earth) 
to understand that they can have 
peace and freedom only if they tol- 
erate and respect the rights of 
others to opinions, feelings and 
ways of life which they do not and 


cannot share.” 


It is as true now as it was then 
that the development of sympa- 
thetic understanding between the 
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Soviet Union and the United States 
is the paramount task of statesman- 
ship. 

Such understanding is necessary 
to make the United Nations a true 
community of nations. 


From the Potsdam conference, 
which took place at the beginning 
of: his Administration, President 
Truman and I have worked and we 
shall continue to work to bring 
about an understanding with the 
Soviet Government. 

Two states can quickly reach an 
understanding if one is willing to 
yield to all demands. The United 
States is unwilling to do that. It is 
equally unwilling to ask it of an- 
other state. 

Every understanding requires the 
reconciliation of differences and 
not a yielding by one state to the 
arbitrary will of the other. 

Until we are able to work out 
definite and agreed standards of 
conduct such as those which gov- 
ern decisions within the compe- 
tence of the International Court of 
Justice, and such as those which 
we hope may be agreed upon for 
the control of atomic energy, inter- 
national problems between sover- 
eign states must be worked out by 
agreement between sovereign states. 


But if states are to reach such 
agreements they must act in good 
faith and in the spirit of concilia- 
tion. They must not launch false 
and misleading propaganda against 
one another. 

They must not arbitrarily exer- 
cise their power of veto, preventing 
a return to conditions of peace and 
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delaying economic reconstruction. 


No state should assume that it 
has a monopoly of virtue or of wis- 
dom. No state should ignore or 
veto the aggregate sentiments of 
mankind. 

States must not unilaterally by 
threats, by pressures or by force 
disturb the established rights of 
other nations. Nor can they arbi- 
trarily resist or refuse to consider 
changes in the relationships between 
states and peoples which justice, 
fair play and the enlightened senti- 
‘ments of mankind demand. 


We must cooperate to build a 
world order, not to sanctify the 
status quo, but to preserve peace 
and freedom based upon justice. 


And we must be willing to coop- 
erate with one another —veto or 
no veto —to defend, with force if 
necessary, the principles and the 
purposes of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Those are the policies we have 
pursued. In following those poli- 
cies we have been criticized at 
times for being too “soft” and at 
times for being too “tough.” I dis- 
like both words. Neither accurate- 
ly describes our earnest efforts to 
be patient but firm. 


We have been criticized for be- 
ing too eager to find new ap- 
proaches after successive rebukes in 
our efforts to effectuate our poli- 
cies. And we have likewise been 
criticized for not seeking new ap- 
proaches. We will not permit the 
criticism to disturb us nor to in- 
fluence our action. 
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We will continue to seek friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union and all 
other states on the basis of justice 
and the right of others, as well as 


ourselves, to opinions and ways of 


life which we do not and cannot 
share. 


But we must retain our perspec- 
tive. 


We must guard against the belief 
that deep-rooted suspicions can be 
dispelled and far-reaching differ- 
ences can be reconciled by any 
single act of faith. 


The temple of peace must be 
built solidly, stone upon stone. If 
the stones are loosely laid, they may 
topple down upon us. 


Decriges TALK oF New War 


We must equally guard against 
the belief that delays or set-backs 
in achieving our objective make 
armed conflict inevitable. It is. en- 
tirely possible that the failure or in- 
ability of the Soviet leaders to rid 
themselves of that belief lies at the 
very root of our difficulties. We 
will never be able to rid the world 
of that belief if we ourselves be- 
come victims to it. 


For centuries devout men and 
women thought it was necessary to 
fight with one another to preserve 
their different religious beliefs. But 
through long and bitter experience 
they learned that the only way to 
protect their own religious beliefs 
is to respect and recognize the 
rights of others to their religious 
beliefs. 
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War is inevitable only if states 
fail to tolerate and respect the rights 
of other states to ways of life they 
cannot and do not share. That is a 
truth we must all recognize. 


Because in the immediate after- 
math of war our efforts to induce 
nations to think in terms of peace 
and tolerance seem to meet with re- 
buff, we must not lose faith. What 
may be unrealizable now may be 
realizable when the wounds of war 
have had a chance to heal. 


We must not lose faith, nor cease 
‘to struggle to realize our faith, be- 
cause the temple of peace cannot be 
completely built in a month or a 
year. 

But if the temple of peace is to 
be built, the idea of the inevitability 
-of conflict must not be allowed to 
dominate the minds of men and tear 
asunder a world which God made 
one. 


It is that idea of the inevitability 
_of conflict that is throttling the eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe. It is 
that idea that is causing artificial 
tensions between states and within 
states. 


The United States stands for 
freedom for all nations and friend- 
ship among all nations. We shall 
continue to reject the idea of exclu- 
sive alliances. We shall refuse to 
gang up against any state. 

But we stand with all peace-lov- 
ing, law-abiding states in defense of 
the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 
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Any nation that abides by those 
principles can count upon the 
friendship and cooperation of the 
United States, irrespective of na- 
tional difference or possible conflict 
of interests. 

No country desires unity among 
the principal powers more than we 
or has done more to achieve it. But 
it must be unity founded on the 
Charter and not unity purchased at 
its expense. 

We deplore the tendency upon 
the part of the Soviet Union to re- 
gard states which are friendly to us 
as unfriendly to the Soviet Union 
and to consider as unfriendly our 
efforts to maintain traditionally 
friendly relations with states bor- 
dering on the Soviet Union. 


We deplore the talk of the en- 
circlement of the Soviet Union. We 
have it from no less authority than 
Generalissimo Stalin himself that 
the Soviet Union is in no danger of 
encirclement. 

During the war the Baltic states 
were taken over by the U.S.S.R. 
The Polish frontier and the Finnish 
frontier have been substantially 
modified in Russia’s favor. Koenigs- 
berg, Bessarabia, Bukowina and Ru- 
thenia are to be given to her. In 
the Pacific, the Kuriles, Port Arthur 
and Sakhalin have been assigned to 
her. Certainly the Soviet Union is 
not a dispossessed nation. 


We know the suffering and dev- 
astation which Nazi aggression 
brought to the Soviet Union. The 
American people came to the sup- 
port of the Soviet Union even be- 
fore the United States was attacked 


We teecailohrts got cake ch aes ey een eee 


and entered the war. Our people 
were allies of the Soviet people dur- 
ing the war. And the American 
people in time of peace desire to 
live on terms of friendship, mutual 
helpfulness and equality with the 
Soviet people. 

Before the Paris peace conference 
the United States spared no effort 
to reconcile its views on the pro- 
posed peace treaties with those of 
the Soviet Union. Indeed it was the 
Soviet Union which insisted that 
our views be reconciled on all ques- 
tions which the Soviet Union re- 
garded as fundamental before the 
Soviet Union would consent to the 
holding of the conference. 

If, therefore, in the conference 
we differed on some questions, they 
were not questions that were funda- 
mental from the Soviet viewpoint. 

While there were many issues 
which attracted little public atten- 
tion on which the Soviet Union and 
the United States voted together, 
it was regrettable that on many is- 
sues which did command public 
attention the Soviet Union and the 
newly established governments in 
Central and Southeastern Europe 
voted consistently together against 
all the other states. 

Whatever considerations caused 
this close alignment of the Soviet 
Union and her Slav neighbors on 
these issues, other states were not 
constrained to vote as they did by 
any caucus or bloc action. 

It requires a very imaginative 
geographic sense to put China or 
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Ethiopia into a Western bloc. And 


it was quite evident to discerning © 
observers at Paris that not only : 


China and Ethiopia but Norway 
and France were pare solici- 
tous to avoid not only the fact, but 


the suspicion, of alliance with any 


Western bloc. 


If the voting cleavage at Paris 


was significant, its significance lies 
in the fact that the cleavage is not 


between the United States and the > 


Soviet Union, or between a West- 


ern bloc and the Soviet Union. The > 


cleavage is based upon conviction 
and not upon strategy or hidden 
design. 


I should be less than frank if I 
did not confess my bewilderment 
at the motives which the Soviet del- 
egation attributed to the United 
States at Paris. Not once, but many 
times, they charged that the United 
States had enriched itself during the 
war, and, under the guise of free- 
dom for commerce and equality of 
opportunity for the trade of all na- 
tions, was now seeking to enslave 
Europe economically. 

Coming from any state these 


charges would be regrettable to us. 
They are particularly regrettable 


when they are made by the Soviet 
Government to whom we advanced 
more than $10,000,000,000 of lend- 


lease during the war and with 


whom we want to be friendly in 
time of peace. 

The United States has never 
claimed the right to dictate to other 
countries how they should manage 
their own trade and commerce. We 
have simply urged in the interest 
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of all peoples that no country 


should make trade discriminations 
in its relations with other countries. 


On that principle the United 
States stands. It does not question 
the right of any country to debate 
the economic advantages or disad- 
| vantages of that principle. It does 
_ object to any government charging 
that the United States enriched it- 
self during the war and desires to 
make “handouts” to European gov- 
ernments in order to enslave their 


_ peoples. 


Long before we entered the war 
President Roosevelt took the dollar 
sign out of the war. He established 
lend-lease as the arsenal of democ- 
racy and opened that arsenal to all 
who fought for freedom. Europe 
_did not pay and was not asked to 
_ pay to build or to replenish that ar- 
senal. That was done with Ameri- 
-can labor and American resources. 


The lend-lease settlements inaug- 
_urated by President Roosevelt have 
been faithfully and meticulously 
carried out by President Truman. 


EUROPEAN ProsPEriry EssENTIAL 


We want to assist in European 
reconstruction because we believe 
that European prosperity will con- 
tribute to world prosperity and 
world peace. That is not dollar 
democracy. That is not imperial- 
ism. ‘That is justice and fair play. 

We in America have learned that 
prosperity like freedom must be 
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shared, not on the basis of hand- 
outs, but on the basis of the fair and 
honest exchange of the products of 
the labor of free men and free 
women. 


America stands for social and 
economic democracy at home and 
abroad. The principles embodied 
in the social and economic reforms 
of recent years are a part of the 
American heritage. 


It would be strange indeed if in 
this imperfect world our social and 
economic democracy were perfect, 
but it might help our Soviet friends 
to understand us better if they real- 
ized that today our social and eco- 
nomic democracy is further away 
from the devil-take-the -hindmost 
philosophy of bygone days than 


Soviet Russia is from Czarist Russia. 


Whatever political differences 
there may be among us, we are 
firmly and irrevocably committed 
to the principle that it is our right 
and the right of every people to 
organize their economic and politi- 
cal destiny through the freest pos- 
sible expression of their collective 
will. We oppose privilege at home 
and abroad. We defend freedom 
everywhere. And in our view 
human freedom and human prog- 
ress are inseparable. 


The American people extend the 
hand of friendship to the people of 
the Soviet Union and to all other 
people in this war-weary world. 
May God grant to all of us the 
wisdom to seek the paths of peace. 
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The French Elections 


HENRY 


HERE is no doubt tonight 
that the Communist Party is 
the number one party in 
France. A few final returns are still 
coming in from the French Colon- 
ies that stretch all the way from 
Africa to Asia, but they don’t affect 
the decision. In the first National 
Assembly of the Fourth French 
Republic, which corresponds to our 
House of Representatives but holds 
even more power, the Communists 
secured 170 seats. The Popular 
Republican movement, which was 
the leading party, is now second 
with 161 Seats. 


Results of the French national 
elections, held Sunday, Novem- 
ber 10, 1946, were thought gen- 
erally to have put the Communist 
Party in power. This comment 
by NBC’s European news direc- 
tor, broadcast from Paris on the 
evening following the elections, 
threw a different light on the 
political complexion of the new 
French Government. As we go 
to press, Mr. Cassidy’s early 
qudgment is verified by the most 
recent events in French politics. 
Leon Blum, interim Premier, un- 
able to reconcile all factions and 
form a coalition government, 
chose Socialist comrades for all 
ministries. 
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CASSIDY 


The paradox is that, while the 
Communist Party came out in the 
lead, France voted more to the right 
than at any time since the war. 
Most of the Communist gains were 
made at the expense of the Socialist 
Party, which was very low here— 
so much so that it’s holding an 
emergency national convention 


here next Sunday to decide what 


to do about it. And the collection — 
of the various conservative parties — 
got a majority of the votes and won ~ 


more than half the seats in the new 
Congress. 


The creation of the Fourth 


French Republic has turned out to 
be a long and arduous procedure, ~ 


but this is the first country of 


Western Europe to achieve it, and 


in a new and permanent form. © 


Much more remains to be done. 


An electoral Congress meets next 


month to pick the French Congress 
and then the two houses will meet 
to elect the President. The present 


Communist-Socialist cabinet will re- _ 
main until that is done some time — 


next January. When the Congress 
does form a new Government, the 
Communist Party will not get the 


most important ministries but will 


have to. be content with a second- 


ary place either in a coalition cabi-— 


net or outside the Government. 
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ONIGHT as we bid farewell to 
WEAF, we have heard the 
names of the mighty execu- 
tives who have operated the sta- 
‘tions, and the various talented stars 
WEAF has developed and brought 
to you down through the years. 
But what about the little people? 
‘The people who have made it pos- 
sible for Station WEAF to survive? 
‘You know it’s always the little man 
who makes the big things possible. 
After the Holland Tunnel was 
‘completed, the first man to venture 
through the tunnel was a little man 
‘whose name has long since been 
forgotten. But if this courageous 


This bit of early broadcasting 
history was told by Fred Allen 
on the special program which 
marked the change of call letters 
of NBC’s New York station 
from WEAF to WNBC, No- 
vember 2, 1946. A few weeks 
later, when the results of the 
Motion PicrurE DatLy annual 
poll of newspaper and magazine 
radio editors were announced, 
although Fred Allen took no 
honors as a historian, he received 
the most votes in the categories 
“Best Comedian” and ‘‘Best 
Comedy Show,’ and in the 
overall designation “Champion 
of Champions.” 
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How Station WEAF Got Its Start 


FRED ALLEN 


little fellow had not proved to the 
public that the tunnel was safe, and 
that passing through it the worst 
that could happen to a New Yorker 
would be that he’d find himself in 
Jersey, the sunken highway would 
have been a failure. The builders 
of the Holland Tunnel wouldn’t 
have known their enterprise from 
a hole in the ground. 


And so it is with WEAF. If the 
first little man had not listened to 
Station WEAF, and told his friends 
that the air was fraught with music, 
news and entertainment, the work 
of the mighty executives and the 
various talented stars would have 
been in vain. Station WEAF might 
have gone on broadcasting eighteen 
hours a day without a solitary 
listener. Has the name of WEAF’s 
first listener been mentioned here 
tonight? No. He was only a little 
man. He died unwept, unhonored 
and—apart from an impromptu 
trio— unsung. But I am here to- © 
night to pay him tribute and to tell 
you how he was responsible for the 
success of this great radio station. 

Now the first man to hear station 
WEAF, outside of the building 
that housed its facilities, was a 
Mr. Gastley Sprat. Mr. Sprat was 
an old French horn virtuoso who 
had lost his lip. Unable to play 
his French horn, Mr. Sprat eked 
out a meager living demonstrating 
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bubble-gum at kindergarten play- 
grounds. 

One night as he trudged home 
after a hard day inflating his chicle- 
bubbles, Mr. Sprat heard talking 
going on in his mouth. Since he 
himself wasn’t speaking at the time, 
Mr. Sprat could not account for 
the voices. He seemed to be talking 
with a Southern dialect. He thought 
he was haunted. After fifteen min- 
utes of babble the voices stopped 
abruptly and Mr. Sprat’s mouth 
was restored to quiet. The next 
night he heard the voices again. 
Fvery night it was the same rou- 
tine. Promptly at seven o’clock, 
Mr. Sprat’s mouth was filled with 
conversation; every night the voices 
were those of the same two South- 
ern characters. Abruptly at 7:15 
the voices would stop. 

Mr. Sprat didn’t know it at the 
time, but he was getting Amos ’n’ 
Andy over WEAF on his bridge- 
work. During the weeks that fol- 
lowed, Mr. Sprat’s mouth was filled 
with music. When Guy Lom- 
. bardo’s band played its soothing 
melodies Mr. Sprat would sit down 
and fall asleep in the nearest door- 
way. When B. A. Rolfe’s brassy 
syncopation came on, Mr. Sprat’s 
bridgework would rattle and his 
head would bob up and down in his 


derby. With music, news flashes — 
and comedy programs cascading in ~ 
an endless flow from his mouth, Mr. — 
Sprat was soon the life of every 
party. People would invite him out, — 
wine him and dine him, and after 
dinner Mr. Sprat would lean back, ~ 
open his mouth and the music of 
the A & P Gypsies or Wayne King 
would be heard. The guests would 
roll back the rugs and dance until — 
all hours. 

Mr. Sprat couldn’t account for 
the miracle until Ripley mentioned — 
his name in a Believe It Or Not 
column. Professor Einstein saw 
Ripley’s cartoon and wrote to Mr. 
Sprat explaining radio ways and 
telling him that he was merely re- 
ceiving the programs of some radio 
station on his removable bridge. — 
Mr. Sprat checked and found that 
the Radio Station was WEAF. He 
told his friends that they too could’ 
get this free entertainment on their 
bridgework. Those who had no 
teeth had little wooden boxes made. 
In the boxes they placed duplicates 
of Mr. Sprats teeth and dental work 
which their dentists had copied. 
Because of the teeth they contained, — 
these first radio-receiving contrap- — 
tions were called sets. So you see, 
if it wasn’t for a little man, Gastley 
Sprat, its first listener, WEAF 
might never have been heard of. 


Carot Ricuarps: Bob, do you really have wolves at Hollywood and Vine? 
Hore: Don't be silly, child — those guys you saw on all fours were pedes- 


trians. 


— Bos Hore 
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Houses for Tomorrow’s America 


A DISCUSSION OF FOREST CONSERVATION 


‘Mr. Em: Everybody knows, of 
course, that housing is top news. 
But behind that news lies the story 
of our forest resources of 131 bil- 
lion feet of lumber cut from our 
forests in four years of war alone, 
and a postwar demand for lumber, 
lumber and more lumber and wood 
from our dwindling forests. We 
have the forests that will go into 
houses for today’s America. What 
about houses for tomorrow’s Amer- 
ica? 

For the first time in many years 
the question of America’s forests 
has been thoroughly examined these 
last three days in the American For- 
est Congress, held here under the 
auspices of the American Forestry 
Association. 

Tonight we’ve asked three of the 
prominent participants in the Amer- 
ican Forest Congress to come here 
and discuss this basic problem and 
to tell you what they propose to do 
about it. One is W. S. Rosecrans, 


This discussion by three pub- 
lic-spirited, authoritative speak- 
ers regarding the utilization and 
conservation of a priceless na- 
tional asset — our forests — was 
broadcast over the network 
from NBC’s Washington studios. 
News commentator Leif Eid 
acted as moderator, on October 


11, 1946. 
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President of the American Forestry 
Association. Representing govern- 
ment is Lyle F. Watts, Chief of the 
United States Forest Service. And 
representing private industry is 
Corydon Wagner, Chairman of the 
Forest Conservation Committee of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Pacific Northwest 
Loggers Association. 


This American Forest Congress 
has brought hundreds of foresters, 
lumbermen, state and federal offi- 
cials and other interested men to 
Washington. Mr. Rosecrans, I won- 


der if you’d tell us something about 


the Congress and why it was called? 


Mr. Rosrcrans: Every American 
has a stake in our forests. We need 
lumber products for every purpose. 
We need to coordinate the various 
multiple uses of the forests — recrea- 
tion, grazing, wildlife, water and 
soil conservation. During the war 
we cut deeply into our forest re- 
serves and now, after the war, we’ve 
built up probably the greatest 
demand for lumber in our whole 
history. The time has come to find 
out where we stand. 

The big question is: How are we 
going to make the nation’s forest 
areas produce enough timber, pulp- 
wood and other forest products, to 
meet our expanding needs and sus- 
tain permanent and prosperous 
lumbering communities? And so 
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the American Forestry Association 
called this congress to bring out the 
expression of all opinions and plans 
and to lay the facts of our forest 

roblem before the whole country. 
The last forest congress was called 
over forty years ago. [hat meeting 
resulted in the establishment of the 
United States Forest Service and the 
national forest system. This Con- 
gress faced hard problems, and we 
hope it will lead to the answers to 
at least some of those problems. 


Mr. Em: As I understand it, Mr. 
Rosecrans, the American Forestry 
Association has recently finished a 
survey of our forest resources, and 
points out the main, hard, inescap- 
able fact of our timber and lumber 
problem. 


Mr. Rosecrans: Our survey shows 
that our forest resources can meet 
our immediate postwar reconver- 
sion needs for lumber and other 
forest products. But it also shows 
that we will not be able to continue 
high production of forest products 
unless we vastly increase the area 
of forest lands under construc- 
tive management. We must change 
many of our woods practices and 
policies. If we do not, and if we 
continue to harvest great quantities 
of timber, then we not only damage 
our forests but we endanger the 
future of the nation. 


Mr. Em: I think that sets the prob- 
lem, Mr. Rosecrans. The question 
involves both timber on_ public 
lands, in our national forests, and 
also the timber stands on privately 
owned land. Mr. Watts, as Chief 
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of the United States Forest Service, — 


you administer our great national 
forests. What is your feeling about 
government-owned forests — state 
and local as well as federal — in any 
national program to solve the forest 
situation? 


Mr. Watts: Our publicly-owned 
forests are the “anchor to wind- 
ward.” ‘They are a sure guarantee 
of sustained-yield practices, a guar- 
antee of lumber and wood not only 
for today but for the years to come. 
Even though the management of 
our publicly-owned forests leads the 
field in good forest practices, I'll 
grant that we need even more inten- 
sive management, greater utilization 
of publicly-owned timber. And we 
in the Forest Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture feel that public 
ownership of forest lands should be 
extended even further. I refer espe- 
cially to those forest lands which, 
in the public interest, definitely re- 
quire public ownership and manage- 
ment — because private industry just 
can’t afford to or just won’t make 
such lands productive enough and 
keep them so. 


Mr. Em: Mr. Watts, I understand 


that you in the Forestry Service 
take a big exception to the point in 
the Association’s “Forest Resource 
Appraisal Report,” at least, to your 
interpretation of that point. 


Mr. Watts: Yes, the report seems 
to advocate putting our national 
forests and other public lands on 
what’s called a “custodial” basis. I 


take this proposal to mean that the — 


‘ 


public would buy and rehabilitate | 
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depleted forests at public expense, 
and then, when demand for lumber 
was strong and prices were high, 
turn them back to private owners. 
I was particularly shocked at such 
a proposal. Then, too, the report 
states that public forests could con- 
tribute one-third of the annual tim- 
ber cut for the nation, presumably 
in the near future. This is an exag- 
yeration of the possibilities. It might 
accentuate the pressure to overcut 
the national-forest timber and to 
break down the “sustained yield” 
principle. 

Mr. Em: Mr. Wagner, you're here 
representing private lumbering in- 
terests. I think we should have your 
Opinion on this “custodial” plan, 
and also this suggestion that we cut 
more timber from the national for- 
est reserves. 


Mr. Wacner: Mr. Watts’ objection 
to a “custodial basis” has reference 
to a report of the Forest Resource 
Appraisal, and not to the actual 
recommendations presented to the 
Forest Congress. ‘These recom- 
mendations proposed a thorough- 
going study of federal public lands 
of all types. Those who framed 
this recommendation hoped to pre- 
vent, not promote, the disposal of 
national forests. 


Mr. Watts lacks confidence in 
state controls, compared with fed- 
eral controls. I will only say that I 
do not agree that elected state offi- 
cials are less capable or less devoted 
to public service than federal em- 
ployees. I have always believed that 
the closer government is to the 
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people it is supposed to serve, the 
better the government will be. 

Mr. Watts fears that too great 

production is demanded from na- 
tional forests. But what was the 
recommendation made to the Con- 
gress? Here it is: “Intensive forest 
management should be instituted 
promptly upon national forests and 
other forest lands susceptible of 
such treatment. By this is meant 
cutting to remove suitable mature 
and decadent trees, and periodic 
improvement cuttings to forestall 
mortality losses.” ‘That is simply 
good forestry, nothing less. Remem- 
ber that over half of our sawtimber 
remaining in virgin areas is in 
national forests, and, wisely, this 
timber in the past was reserved from 
cutting. But a portion of it consists 
of over-mature trees that will be 
worthless unless harvested soon. 
The Forest Appraisal staff estimates 
that, in the Douglas fir region alone, 
approximately three billion board 
feet of timber is lost annually be- 
cause the forests are over-mature. 
Good forest practice demands that 
these trees be cut. We now are 
asking that federally owned forests 
assume their fair share of produc- 
tion. 
Mr. Em: I understand that one of 
the bones of contention through- 
out the Congress has been that part 
of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s plan which recommends gov- 
ernment regulation of logging and 
other forest practices on lands 
owned by private citizens. Mr. 
Watts, would you care to sum up 
your ideas on that subject? 
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Mr. Warts: As I pointed out, our 
main concern, the crux of the issue 
of obtaining the forest products and 
services we all need, is to get satis- 
factory forest management on pri- 
vately owned timber lands. Private 
citizens own three-quarters of and, 
in general, the best and most acces- 
sible commercial forest lands. We 
depend on those lands for some- 
where between 85 and go percent 
of all the wood we use. In many 
cases in the last few years we’ve 
seen considerable, yes, real improve- 
ment in the management of pri- 
vately owned forest lands; but in 
the majority of cases, and especially 
among the 44% million small owners 
who hold three-fourths of our pri- 
vate commercial forest lands, good 
forestry is not being practiced. 
We recommend expansion of 
public education and every proper 
public aid to private owners. We 
recommend expansion and develop- 
ment of public forests, state as well 
as national. Also we propose a 
federal and state plan of regulation 
of forest practices on private land 
that will stop forest destruction and 
deterioration, and keep them reason- 
ably productive — practices that are 
being attained or surpassed by many 
private owners. The plan would 
give the states every reasonable 
opportunity to enact, and, with fed- 
eral financial assistance, administer 
adequate regulatory laws. However, 
in order to assure a consistent pat- 
tern of forest regulation, nationwide 
and in a reasonable time, the pro- 
posal contemplates a basic federal 
legislative charter. This would 
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establish reasonable standards as a 
guide for forest practices adapted 
to local forest conditions. It would 
provide for federal administration 
only in those states which, after a 
reasonable period, fail to enact and 
administer such regulation. 


Mr. Ex: Mr. Wagner, would you 
mind giving us che” industry side off 
this question? 


Mr. Wacner: We don’t disagree on 
the problem. That primary problem 
is the development of good forest 
practices on the millions of acres of 
small woodlands. The question is: 
How can we answer this problem 
most effectively? In some cases, 
state regulation, tailored to meet the 
infinitely varied local conditions, has 
been found advisable. Fifteen states 
have adopted such regulation. Most — 
important, these self-regulated states 
include the three Pacific Coast states 
where the great bulk of sawtimber 
on privately owned virgin areas still 
stands. 

We will find the answer, too, 
in the character of the American 
people. Demonstate to these land- 
owners that good forestry today 
will pay continuous dividends. Then 
they will grow the trees our coun-— 
try needs. That’s the way we have 
always done things in America. 
More wood will be produced by 
farmers and others who act freely 
because of desire, incentive and con- 
viction than will come from owners 
who are pressured from Washing- 
ton. 


Mr. Em: I take it, Mr. Wagner, 
that industry is more optimistic than © 
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the government over its ability to 
supply wood products in abund- 
ance. 


Mr. Wacner: That’s probably be- 
cause those of us who are close to 
this problem are acutely aware of 
the fundamental changes that have 
taken place only recently in forest 
economics. In earlier years, our 
forest industries migrated, follow- 
ing the vast abundance of timber. 
Today, we are rapidly becoming 
agricultural industries, anchored to 
the soil on which we must grow 
our continuous crops of trees. This 
is no dream, but hard, practical 
business. As tree farmers, our people 
manage their forests to an ever- 
increasing degree. They find new 
ways of using more of every tree 
they harvest. The most recent For- 
€st Service inventory shows that 
growth of new wood is now so 
nearly in balance with the amount 
of wood used and destroyed that I 
am convinced improved utilization, 


together with a united attack on 
such forest enemies as fire, insects 
and disease will bring us into a true 
balance. 


Mr. Rosecrans: I don’t agree with 
Mr. Watts in one respect. I see no 
move to liquidate America’s public 
forests. The American Forest Con- 
gress has provided our country with 
a down-to-the-minute compendium 
of the varied opinions of the people 
on the subject through free and 
open discussion. 


Mr. Er: And now that all this in- 
formation has been gathered, what 
is the American Forestry Associa- 
tion going to do with it? 

Mr. Rosecrans: Now that the heat 
of the meeting is over, the directors 
of the Association will review all 
the presentations to the Congress 
and analyze them for the purpose 
of drawing up a forest program 
which will receive the support of 
the American people. 


THOMAS JEFFERSKI 


I have a little friend whose name ends with a “ski,” 

And yet my little friend looks just like you and me. 

Last night I asked my father why a name like that should be, 
And this is what my father said as I sat on his knee — 


“A ‘sky or ‘witz’ or ‘off’? or ‘cu,’ when added to a name, 
Just teaches us the family or town from which it came. 
A name like Thomas Jefferson, in some lands o’er the sea, 
Would not be Thomas Jefferson but Thomas Jefferski; 
Or Jefferwitz or Jefferoff or maybe Jeffercu, 

So do not let a ‘ski’ or ‘off’ or ‘witz’ seem strange to you. 


I feel the same towards ev ry name, no matter how it ends, 


For people with the strangest names can be the best of friends.” 
—from a “Home Is What You Make It” 
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program written by Lee Berg. 


‘“‘Y grow happier at the possibility 
of not going.” | 


Mr. Storm: Here at the Los 
Angeles campus at the University 
of California, a course in rocket 
navigation is now open to students. 
Nine juniors and seniors at UCLA 
are taking it. The instructor is Dr. 
Samuel Herrick, whose interest in 
rockets dates back to his boyhood 
when he read Jules Verne’s “Trip 
to the Moon.” Dr. Herrick, how 
will the people in the first rocket 
actually land on their objective, 
then return to the earth? 

Dr. Herrick: That’s a very broad 
question. I’m concerned only with 
getting the rocket there from the 
standpoint of navigation and celes- 
tial mechanics. Someone else must 
solve the other problem. However, 
if the first space-ship does land on, 
let’s say Venus, it seems unlikely 
that it will carry enough fuel for a 
return trip. 

Mr. Storm: You said if it lands on 
Venus. Suppose it missed its objec- 
tive? 

Dr. Herrick: Unless it has enough 


If you are invited to take a trip 
by rocket to one of the planets, 
you will do well to ponder the 
possibilities envisaged by Dr. 
Herrick in this interview with 
NBC’s John Storm, broadcast 
from Hollywood, October 16, 


1946. 
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fuel to alter its course, it will drift — 
around the sun until the end of — 


time. 


Mr. Storm: Well, if it lands on — 


Venus, but the occupants cannot 
return, what good will the trip be? 


Dr. HERRICK: They may be able to 
establish radio contact with the 
earth, in itself sufficient purpose for 
the trip. 

Mr. Storm: How are rockets 
guided? 

Dr. Herrick: Their paths are deter- 
mined by gravitational pull of the 
sun and the planets. If they get off 


course, they must be brought back — 


by the same explosive forces as 
those which are used to gain veloc- — 


ity in the beginning. 


Mr. Storm: How will the rocket — 
travelers know if they are on the 


right course? 


Dr. Herrick: The navigator will 


take fixes on the stars and planets 


al. 


somewhat as is now done in the air _ 


or on the sea. 


Mr. Storm: 
trip be made? 


When will the first 


-— 


Dr. Herrick: It’s just around the © 
corner, but I’m not sure which 


corner. 
Mr. Storm: How far will it be to 


Venus? And how long will it take? 
Dr. Herrick: About 240 million : 


miles; about 145 days. 
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Mr. Storm: Would you like to go? 
Dr. Herrick: The first explorers on 
Mars and Venus will probably wish 
themselves back on earth. As I grow 
older, I grow happier at the possi- 
bility of not going. 
Mr. Storm: What about trips, 
when and if atomic power could be 
used? 
Dr. Herrick: That will make a 
difference. Although it’s again not 


my problem, perhaps enough fuel 
could be carried for a round trip 
and perhaps atomic power could be 
used to help create a livable atmos- 
phere. 


Mr. Storm: What can you say 
about the practical side of rocket 
navigation? 

Dr. Herrick: Well, I think we 


should colonize Mars and Venus 
before we blow up the earth. 


THE CAPITALIST SYSTEM 


“Under the capitalist system the customer is king. He determines what 
is produced; and within that limitation we produce what we want to produce, 
we buy what we want to buy, and we buy it when we want to buy it.... We 
do not have to buy aluminum if the price is too high; and time and time again 
industry has demonstrated its ingenuity in finding substitutes for materials 
when monopoly prices prevail. 


“Capitalism is not a system that some single, clever man devised. It grew 
naturally in many nations at every age, in response to human needs and human 
emotions. It has many variants. For example, we had capitalism of one sort 
in czarist Russia, and we have capitalism of an entirely different type here in 
the United States. It is possible under capitalism to have the exploitation of 
the many by the few, but it is also possible for capitalism, in my opinion, to 
bring greater benefits to the many than under any other system. 


“An important objective of organized society is the creation of condi- 
tions which encourage the growth and development, materially, intellectually, 
and spiritually, of the individuals of that society. I think on that score that 
the record of capitalism is good. The very freedoms that are so much a part 
of the capitalist system invite growth and development intellectually. 


“I think on the basis of the record that the capitalist system in the next 
twenty years can double the income of the average family. I think it can 
abolish poverty. That has been an age-old dream, and I think it is almost 
here. And, above all things, I think we can come very close to reaching this 
American goal of not only equality but also certainty of opportunities for 
every individual man, woman, and child to grow intellectually and spiritually, 
as well as materially.” 

—Pavut G. Horrman, President of the 
Studebaker Corporation, speaking on 
a University of Chicago Round 
Table program. 
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The British Commonwealth Pattern 
JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS 


j 


Perhaps I am particularly quali-_ 


you on the subject of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. The sub- 
ject is of particular importance 
because this Commonwealth is one 
of the three Great Power groups 
which are now, and will in the fu- 
ture be, in virtual control of our 
destinies as a world community. 
The other two are of course the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
We cannot know too much of these 
three masters of our fate so far as 
peace and war are concerned. 
These three great power groups 
are in possession of the vast power 
resources needed for modern war, 
and war and peace will therefore 
be largely in their hands. I speak to 
you on one of them. 


[ve BEEN invited to speak to 


Among the most honored and 
respected individuals in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations is 
Field Marshall Jan Cbhristian 
Smuts, Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa. His elo- 
quent tribute to a system of gov- 
ernment, which he helped to 
fashion. out of an old order he 
fought nearly a_ half-century 
ago, was delivered at the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum on 
Current Problems, and repeated 
the same evening over the NBC 
network, October 30, 1946. 
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fied to do so, as I speak from an- 
unusual personal angle which makes — 
for a fair degree of impartiality. I 


am not a Britisher but belong to 


one of the sovereign independent : 


states of the Commonwealth. What 


is more, I have been a determined — 


opponent of the British Empire in 
its old form, and spent some of the 


most strenuous years of my life in 
fighting against it in South Africa - 
at the beginning of this century. 
My angle of approach on this sub- © 
ject is therefore from a large human — 
point of view which transcends — 


racial or national interests. 


The very fact that I speak on 
behalf of the British group tells a 
story of its own. How cana Dutch » 
Boer from the old Transvaal Re-— 
public, who fought to the last for 
the independence of his country, 
now speak for the British Com- 


monwealth? ‘The plain and simple 


answer is that the British Com-— 
monwealth of the zoth century is” 
something very different from the 
British Empire of the 19th century. 
And the South African War formed - 


the turning point in that great 


change, and has in that respect be- 
come part of world history. What 


we may fairly call a national change 
of heart came about which was in 
no small measure due to the brave 
resistance put up by one of the 
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smallest of peoples against the 
mightiest Empire of that day. The 
British people were profoundly 
stirred and moved, and their more 
generous instincts found expression 
in one of the most spectacular acts, 


which has likewise become a part 


of world history. Five years after 
the conquest of the Boer Republics, 
free self-government was in most 
generous measure conferred on 
their people, and the old Boer lead- 
‘ers were once more in control of 
the government of their country. 
It was a step without precedent in 
history. 

Nor was it all: it was only the 
first step in a progressive policy 
which led a few years afterwards 
to the Union of all the South 
African Colonies, including the old 
republics, into a strong Dominion. 
And in due course there arose the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
including Britain and all the other 
Dominions in one group. The 19th 
century wave of imperialism had 
finally receded, the tide of freedom 
had swept on and changed the face 
and the substance of things. A far- 
Teaching transformation had been 
consummated, and in the advance 
to freedom the old British imperial- 
ism had been finally defeated. Iraq 
and Transjordania can tell a similar 
tale. India, Burma, Malaya, Ceylon 
may tell it tomorrow. Something 
has happened which has trans- 
formed the old British Empire, and 
is having its effects far beyond the 
limits of the old Empire. The Brit- 
ish move for freedom has become 
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the spearhead of a large world 
movement, in which not only the 
British possessions but many other 
parts of the world have been caught 
up. 
Consequently, to talk of British 
imperialism at this time of day is 
really, to use a vulgar expression, 
barking up the wrong tree. The 
thing is dead and buried. It re- 
ceived its death wound in the Boer 
war, and ever since it has shrunk 
and shrivelled away, until today it 
is but a spook, a mere scarecrow for 
frightening those who do not or 
will not see. 

This is not propaganda. It is his- 
tory —the history of the British 
group for the last half century. 
And, incidentally, it is my own 
story, who lived and strove through 
it all, and now give my personal 
testimony of the great shift of his- 
tory in our age. Please do not talk 
to me of British imperialism. I 
know all about it, knew it in its 
heyday, suffered under it, and 
helped to scotch it. I have seen it 
disappear into the night. I speak, 
not from hearsay, but as an eye- 
witness. 

This is the truth. But it is re- 
markable how old impressions per- 
sist and obscure the new facts. It 
sometimes takes a long time before 
the new truth prevails and dispels 
ancient memories. George III re- 
mained a spook, an active ghost in 
the U.S.A. long after the successsful 
struggle of independence. But the 
ghost of George III is as nothing 
compared to this new spook of 
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British imperialism, which in its 
turn departed this life from a coun- 
try which has since become the 
mother of free nations as no other 
on earth, and who has fought two 
great world wars for freedom to 
the very limits of its physical and 
economic exhaustion, and who is 
still continuing to make her mag- 
nificent contribution to the human 
advance. The very significance of 
the British contribution to the cause 
of peace is just this —that British 
policy has deliberately renounced 
and turned its back on imperialism, 
and in our era has espoused the 
cause of freedom and emancipation 
with all the moral and physical 
forces at its command. 

That is why a man like myself, 
and my old Boer comrades who 
fought against Britain in the past, 
have not hesitated to fight on her 
side now. Her magnificent gesture 
and behaviour to us in South Africa, 
and her heroic devotion to the 
cause of human freedom in the 
world struggle since, have con- 
vinced us of her goodwill and her 
good faith. Freely she gave us back 
in peace what, and more than what, 
she had taken from us by war. 
These are the people with whom 
one would venture forth on the 
fateful choices and dangerous paths 
before the world. Others may be 
more powerful, but the moral pur- 
pose and strength which the British 
group brings to the guardianship of 
world peace are outstanding, and 
cannot be questioned. 

Let me pursue this point a little 
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further. It is said that of the Big 
Three the British group is not the 
equal of the other two in respect of 
war potential. Even if this be so, it 
does not tell the whole story. True, 
it has not the vast economic and 
industrial resources of the United 
States, nor the immense continuous 
land mass and defensive position of 
the Soviet Republics.. But it has 
something no less valuable and prec- 
ious in what is essential to world 
power. It has the large background 
of history, the maturity of outlook 
and purpose, the long experience of 
human government in all parts of 
the world, the practical acquain- 
tance with human nature in its po- 
litical aspects — in short, the know- 
how in running world affairs. It 
has a certain moral quality which 
its critics deride, but is none the less 
real. | 
These imponderables weigh up 
against very heavy assets of a more 
tangible character. The world 
wants them. It does not live by 
bread and by the machine alone. 
Mere power is not enough. The 
British group brings into the pool 
a human contribution which is ab- 
solutely essential to world peace, 
and without which the other more 
tangible contributions of the other 
two might fail. It may not now 
excel in the things which make for 
imperialism, but its contribution in 
human qualities of balance and 
moderation, of good sense, good 
humour and fair play, of moral pur- 
pose and outlook, is of a very spe- 
cial character. They are worth 
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‘more than scores of divisions, and 
‘without them the divisions must 
ultimately fail. 

But the British Commonwealth 
has another significance for our in- 
ternational order. In some respects 


It is a pointer to the future. This 


is no longer a subject of merely 
academical interest, especially as 
such problems as those of atomic 
energy and the like, could perhaps 
not be effectively handled unless 
there is a new set-up in human gov- 
‘ernment. 

Let me first say a word about the 
constitutional position in the British 
Commonwealth. Britain and the 

other Dominions are not a bloc of 
‘states pledged to common policies. 
‘Nor are they a group in which the 
‘most important member — Britain — 
‘dominates the others. They are all 
free sovereign states, all equal in 
‘Status, each with full power to de- 
termine its own policy and destiny. 
Their common bond is the common 
king or crown, who is in fact the 
hereditary president of a number 
of sovereign democracies. They 
meet for common consultation 
‘without being bound to follow any 
resolutions taken, and therefore rec- 
ognize no right of veto. They need 
not even support each other in war, 
as the recent case of Ireland has 
shown. But under the common 
king they cannot go to war with 
each other without secession from 
the Commonwealth. As co-mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth there- 
fore there is perpetual peace among 
them. They follow their own fiscal 
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and economic policies, which show 
wide differences. But all follow 
certain fundamental principles of 
government which, as copied from 
their practice, have been embodied 
in the Atlantic Charter. 

Here is therefore an entirely new 
phenomenon in human government, 
quite unlike the old empires or the 
newer federations of today. Safe- 
guarding as it does both the sov- 
ereign freedom of its members and 
peace among them, it is the most 
novel and unique experiment in 
constitutions ever made. And this 
unique system is not a vision in 
cloudland but. an actually existing 
working system which has survived 
the storms of our era, in which 
great empires have foundered. Nor 
was it planned by constitutional 
lawyers or theorists, but has grown 
up empirically in the constitutional 
practice of a free group, which lies 
scattered over all continents and 
among diverse races of men. It is 
the most interesting, if not the most 
promising, evolution yet seen in the 
constitutional relations of large 
masses of men. 

It is unique in its combination of 
the freedom of its members with 
the peace and security of the whole. 
Perhaps it points to the type of 
government which will best suit the 
twin ideals of freedom and peace 
for which mankind is surely 
making. 

Where so much has already been 
achieved by so large a portion ot 
mankind as is comprised in the 
British Commonwealth and Empire, 
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we need not despair of the eventual, 
though perhaps still far off, realiza- 
tion of similar conditions of peace 
and freedom for the whole human 
race. There is essentially no ground 
for pessimism, having before us this 
practical example of what is pos- 
sible, and this stimulus to press on 
towards the attainment of the most 
beneficent of all ideals before the 
human race. The United Nations 


organization itself may perhaps pre- 


suppose the establishment of some 


4 


such arrangements on a wide basis, 
and may only come to function 


hl 
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successfully for universal peace and 


freedom on such constitutional 
foundations. The British Common- 
wealth may be a milestone on the 
road to that ultimate goal, and a 
valuable pointer toward it. 


TOLERANCE IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


“I am, of course, glad to comment on the Federal Council of Churches 


announcement on which I collaborated. 


“The heart of our statement is that the nations should practice tolerance 
internationally, just as tolerance is practiced within our nation. Here people 
of different faiths live peacefully side by side. Each is convinced of the 
rightness of his faith. Each wants to convert others into his faith. But no 
one is allowed to use methods of intolerance, such as force, coercion or intimi- 
dation in order to make his faith prevail. Unless such intolerant methods are 
given up the result is that whenever strong faiths conflict there is apt to be 
violence. Religious wars have been some of the worst wars the world has ever 
seen. On the other hand, differences of faith can exist peacefully side by side 
when men abandon force, coercion, or fraud to make their faith prevail.. 

“It is necessary to make clear to the Soviet Union that the United States 
does not intend to use violence—for example the atomic bomb—to crush out 
the Soviet experiment. Also the Soviet Union must give up using force, coer- 
cion and purge to make its faith prevail in the world. Then we can have what 
Mr. Molotov referred to as “peaceful competition between states and social 
systems.” ‘The feature of Soviet policy which has most shocked Americans 
is the very fact that they do not seem satisfied to propagate their ideology by 
peaceful means. Wherever they get into power they have used purge and 
coercion to eliminate all who would not accept their official creed. It is not 
unnatural that the Soviet Union should have expanded somewhat. The diffi- 


culty arises from the fact that the Soviet government does not believe in 
tolerance, and whenever new people come under its control, as for example, 


the Baltic States, Poland, Roumania and Bulgaria, the Soviet government takes 
measures which suppress or eliminate all who do not agree with the Soviet 


political philosophy. It is the cruelty and ruthlessness of that violent 
cedure which, above all, makes for bad relations and makes the 


pro- 
American 


people wonder whether it will be possible to go on living peacefully with a 
government which in fact does not limit itself to what Mr. Molotov refers to 


as ‘peaceful’ methods of competition.” 


—JoHN Foster Duttes, U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations Assembly, speaking on 
“Our Foreign Policy,” November 2, 1946. 
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Last Broadcast from Moscow 
ROBERT MAGIDOFF 


Early in October, 1946, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S.S.R. withdrew the use of facilities for broadcasting from 
Moscow by foreign correspondents. No official explanation was 
given until six weeks later, on November 19th, when the Ministry 
stated that broadcasting had been a temporary wartime expedient, 
that the “normal functioning of ordinary means of communica- 
tion” had now been restored, and that “provision of time for these 
vadio broadcasts is difficult because of overburdening of radio 
stations.” Correspondents were invited to use the telegraph. 

NBC correspondent Robert Magidoff’s last broadcast from 
Moscow, printed herewith, was heard over the network in the 
World News Roundup on the morning of October 2nd. 


HE first Soviet comment on 
the Nuernberg verdicts ap- 
peared in this morning’s pa- 
pers. On the whole they paid trib- 
ute to the spirit of international 
justice as established at Nuernberg, 
but regretted in no uncertain terms 
the acquittal of Schacht, Von Papen 
and Fritsche, and the failure to con- 
demn Rudolph Hess to death. 
Pravda said: ‘The Soviet people, 
progressive humanity and all honest 
men and women the world over 
will react with satisfaction to the 
verdicts by the International Tri- 
bunal, which sounds as if it were 
pronounced by history itself — mer- 
ciless, implacable and just.” But 
Pravda added: “It must be pointed 
out that there was no unanimity in 
that part which dealt with some of 
the accused,” and the paper took a 
strong stand, saying it supports the 
Soviet members of the Nuernberg 
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tribunal who sought a death sen- 
tence for Hess and punishment of 
the three who were acquitted. And 
yet Pravda ended up by paying 
high tribute to the Nuernberg tri- 
bunal, which it said punished justly 
the main criminals against peace 
and the welfare of peoples. 

Izvestia carried a similar editorial 
and stressed the severe sentences, 
which “will serve as a terrible 
warning to all who surreptitiously, 
behind a mask of false peace-loving, 
are trying to wreck the basis of 
peace and to bring about a new 
war.” 

The current wave of criticism is 
now engulfing the composers and 
musicians of Russia. The world- 
famous composer Dmitri Shostako- 
vich has been taken to task for his 
Ninth Symphony, which had its 
first American performance in 
Massachusetts some two months 
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ago. The criticism appeared in the 
organ of the propaganda depart- 
ment of the Communist Party’s 
Central Committee, Culture and 
Life. The article echoed the dis- 
satisfaction of some American mu- 
sic critics who found Shostakovich’s 
Ninth Symphony too artificial and 
stylized, and in general overrated. 
The Russian critic of the symphony 
deplored that Shostakovich had 
given up the path of Moszkowski 
and Tchaikowski and permitted 


himself to be influenced by Igor 
Stravinsky, whom the critic called 
“an artist without a fatherland and 
a man without profound ethical 
principles.” Rejecting what he 
called the cynicism, grotesque and 
merciless joking and the cold irony 
of stylization in Shostakovich’s 
Ninth, the Soviet critic called upon 
the composer to become the expo- 
nent of the mobile ideas and aspira- 
tions of the young Soviet genera- 
tion. | 


Assotr: What has eating garlic got to do with getting a place to sleep in 


a Pullman car? 


CostELLo: I just breathe in the conductor’s face and he gives me a wide 


berth. 


— ABBOTT AND COSTELLO 


MerepitH Witson: Did you speak to the man about renting the Holly- 


wood bowl for our play, Gracie? 


Gracie: Yes, Meredith. The place holds ninety-five thousand, and I 
offered him fifty per cent of our gate receipts, but he refused. . 

Wrison: He refused an offer like that? 

Gracie: Yes, he wanted ten dollars cash. 


— Burns AND ALLEN 


Fisper: As soon as I get up and around again, ’m gonna make a concen- 


trated essence of plain grass. 
Motty: Grass! 


Fisser: Yup. What’s one of the strongest animals? A horse. What does 
a horse eat? Grass. What animal is always calm, never nervous? A cow. 
What does a cow eat? Grass. Look at a dog. Intelligent animal. When a dog 
feels sick what does he do? Goes and eats some grass. How about it? 

Motty: A wonderful idea. Three spoonfuls of that and you can pull a 
wagon, chase automobiles and sell your hide to a tannery. 


— Frpper McGee anp Motiy 


Jack: I called everybody I know, but nobody’ll lend me a suitcase. 
Eve: Why be so cheap? Why don’t you go out and buy a suitcase? 
Jack: I would, but the stores are closed on Sunday. 


Eve: This is Thursday. 
Jack: Pll wait. 
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The Pinkerton Man 
RUSSELL S. HUGHES 


( Sound of train.) 


The year 1859. In a train bound for Columbia, Tennessee, 
a man sits looking calmly at the countryside. He’s dressed 
quietly, and he looks like a thousand other men you’ve 
seen. His name—Alan Pinkerton — America’s greatest 
detective. 

Another man, carrying a sample case, comes into the 
coach, looks around for a moment, and then: 
Excuse me — is this seat taken? : 
What? Ohno. Help yourself. 
Thanks. Hope you don’t mind. No seats on the shady side 
of the coach. Oh — sorry —I always have trouble with my 
sample case. 
I see. (Then in low voice) What is it this time, Collins? 
(Low voice) ‘Ties — socks — handkerchiefs. What’s it all 
about, Chief? 
Collins — I’m going through with the case. 
That’s what I figured, Chief. All right — what’s my job? 


_ I don’t know, yet. But Pll have some use for you. 


But, Mr. Pinkerton — 
Quillan. J. B. Quillan. That’s my name. Business man — 
retired. Health reasons. 


_ Good enough, Mr. Quillan. 


You stay at the hotel in Columbia. 

And you? 

A boarding house, I think —I don’t know how long. De- 
pends on how tough this will be. 


Monday evenings, DuPont’s Cavalcade of America broadcasts 
over the NBC network dramas of American life, past and present. 
On November 18th, Cavalcade presented Lee Bowman in The Pink- 
erton Man. Here is an abridged version of this interesting script 
concerning a pioneer detective with a modern technique. 
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Plenty tough, Chief. The case is a year old —trail’s coldi 


asa dog’s nose. 


I know. But Pll dig around until I find a lead. Now —— 
when we get to Columbia, you get off first. Go directly — 
to the hotel. Don’t make contact until I get in touch with 
you... understand? (Fades) 


( Scene: Collins’ hotel room) 


And that’s the story, Collins. Not a lead — not a single lead. 


Well —a bank robbery and murder that happened over a 
year ago... What can you expect? 


eee — anything. There must be something! 
Suspects? 


Four. The president of the bank gave me the names and 
I’ve eliminated three of those people. There was nothing 
to tie them in. All the local police had to go on was sus- 
picion. 

That’s not much. But—how about the fourth suspect? 
A man named Samuel Arthur. 

Why didn’t you eliminate him? 


I don’t know. Maybe because he’s the last suspect. The 
only one. | 


Anything on him? 
Nothing — nothing at all. 


But —if Arthur’s guilty — you’ve got to have something. 
What about the money from the robbery? 3 


Not a penny has shown up. That’s why I believe the job 
was pulled by someone in this town. Someone afraid to’ 
leave — someone who killed the watchman, Walters, and 
then got panicky. 

Panicky? A murderer who’s played doggo for a year isn’t 
exactly panicky. He’s smart — waiting for the time he can 
leave. 


(Suddenly ) Collins — I’m changing boarding houses. Sam- 
uel Arthur stays at Mrs. Holley’s. Here .. . here’s the 
address. I’m going to find one lead — one clue that'll give . 
me a toehold. See you later. 
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(Scene: Mrs. Holley’s boarding house.) 


(Fades in, laughing) (Click of checkers on board) ‘Triple 
jump ... and king me! 


(Laughs) Ym afraid you’re the undisputed checker cham- 
pion of Mrs. Holley’s boarding house, Mr. Evans. [ resign. 


Care for another one? Only eight o’clock. 
No thank you. Tomorrow night, perhaps. 


Good — good. (Yawns) Well—think I'll read the paper 
’n’ then turn in. 


(Coming in) Ohhh—there you are. Have you finished 
your game? 


Yep. Just turnin’ in. You keep Mr. Quillan company, 
Edna. (Fades) 


How long are you planning to stay, Mr. Quillan? 


Oh — that all depends on my health. 


Tch tch .. . what is your ailment, Mr. Quillan? 
Well — it started a little over a year ago and. . . (Pause) 
Veseui. ier 


Wasn’t that Mr. Arthur who went past the door then 
I didn’t see. But I guess it was. 


(Yawns) Oh... excuse me. I —I’m rather tired, I think 
Pll turn in too. 


(Disappointed) Oh. Well— maybe we can have a little 
talk tomorrow night. 


That will be delightful, Miss Oglethorpe. Goodnight. 
(Fading) Good night, Mr. Quillan—and sleep tight. 
(Screen door opens: closes) 

Hello. 

(Startled) Oh — hello. 


Beautiful evening, outside. I was just thinking of going 
for a walk. Care to come along? 


No —I don’t think so. Maybe tomorrow evening. Good- 
night, Mr. Quillan. 

Goodnight, Mr. Arthur. (Slight pause) 

(A little off mike) Oh, Mr. Quillan ... 

Yes? 


Are you planning on going into business down here? 
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Business ...? No. I’m retired. 
Oh. Then — you'll be with us for quite a while? 


Maybe —I don’t stay in one place very long, Mr. Arthur. 
Like a change of scenery once in a while. 


I see. Well —I’ll see you tomorrow. Goodnight. 


(Footsteps going up stairs; screen door opens — closes.) 


_ (Coming in) Why, Mr. Quillan —I thought you’d gone 


upstairs. 


I met Mr. Arthur — stopped for a little chat with him. 
He’s very nice isn’t he? 


Oh yes. We're all so fond of him. 

Has he been living here long? 

Well —I think about — five months. 

Oh. What does he do for a living? 

Mr. Arthur doesn’t work. He — he quit his job about seven 
or eight months ago. 

(Disinterested) Oh, retired? 4 
Well — it’s hard to say, Mr. Quillan. I suppose he had some 
money saved up and .. . (Giggles) There I go, gossiping 
again. 

(Laughs) It’s all right. Well— goodnight —see you to- 


morrow. 
/ 


(Scene: Country store.) 

(Fading in) Yes, sir — what can I do for your 

Cigars? 

Yes, sir — any special kind? __ 

Uh huh. Two of these, please. Nice store you've got here, 
Yep. 

Must keep you pretty busy, running it. 

Well — kinda. Could use some help. 

Pll bet. Don’t you have a clerk? 


Not now. Had one — but hadda let him go. He got to 
talkin’ sassy to the trade. Losin’ his temper. | 
Oh? Well—no wonder you let him go. __ 

Yep. Couldn’t afford to have him givin’ trouble like that. 
Funny thing, too. All of a sudden he up and began actin” 
like he was crazy. : 
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Wonder what makes people do that. I had a cousin like 
that. Nice as could be —then one day —just like that — 
began acting funny. : 

Same as Sam Arthur. Too bad —I liked Sam — everybody 
did. 

That’s the way it goes. Well —T’ll see you again. 

(Off) Drop in anytime. Glad to help you. 


(Scene: Collins’ hotel room.) 


Hmmm — fired from his job because he got touchy and 
irritable. 


That’s right — and I learned he’s been keeping to himself. 
Won't have a thing to do with anybody. 


(Slowly) I wonder what would make a man do things like 
that? Collins — suppose Sam Arthur has something on his 
mind ...on his conscience... ? 


Suppose he has — what can we do about it? 
Find out what it is. 


How? If he is guilty — which we don’t know — he’s kept 
it to himself for a year now. 


But — that sudden break from his old life... (With con- 
viction) Collins — ’m convinced his conscience is working 
on him. 


If it didn’t make him break in a year — it won’t break him 
now. 


I know that. We’ve got to work on him. 


But you can’t do that without getting him suspicious. 
Start asking a guy like that some questions — and he’d shut 
up like a clam. You know that, Chief. We’ve had ’em 
before. 


Conscience is a funny thing, Collins. 


So’s the instinct of self preservation. Just let Sam Arthur 
get the slightest hint you’re after him — and you won’t be 
able to touch him with a ten-foot pole. 


Collins, ’ve got a job for you. You'll have to go quietly, 
though. | 


All right — what is it? 
I want you to find out all you can about Ben Walters. 
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( Puzzled ) Walters? But — he’s the murdered bank watch- 
man. 


I know it. (Drily) I've known it for a long time, Collins. 
I’m sorry. All right — but — what good’s it going to do? 
Ever hear of psychology? 

Psychology? Never heard of it. 


- (Laughs) You will. We'll use it, and a little American 


ingenuity. Now — go to it, Collins. 
(Scene: Pinkerton’s room at Mrs. Holley’s) 


What’s this about the perfume? 


Not exactly perfume. It was after-shaving scent Walters 
used. Crazy about the stuff. Used it all the time. 


immu 2. 
He talked like this... (ignitates Walter’s manner of speech) 


Uh... Mr. Quillan . . . this is the way I used to talk. 
(Assumes normal manner) That’s the way. 


You should have been an actor, Collins. 
I could have been a good one. 


You're going to be. I’ve got an idea. Maybe it’ll work. 
It’s never been tried before. 


I don’t get you, Chief. 

You will. Collins, get a bottle of the scent you were talk- 
ing about. Can you do it? 

Sure — but what’s the idea? 

Psychology, Collins. Now — here’s what I want you to do. 
(Fades) Vll see that Arthur doesn’t go near his room until 
after you've finished the job I want you to do.... 
(Scene: Village street) 

(Man walking along gravel walk) 


(On mike) Hey, there — Arthur — Mr. Arthur... . Want 
some company on your walk? 
Well, I—I wasn’t going very far, Mr. Quillan. Just out 


for a breath of air. 


So was I. Confidentially, Miss Oglethorpe was waiting for 
me. 


(Short laugh) 1 see. She likes to talk. 
‘That she does. 
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Uh... she doesn’t care what she talks about. 
Just as long as she talks. (Laughs) Sleep well last night? 
Sleep? Of course... why do you ask that? 


It was hot. I was restless all night. I heard you and thought 
you were restless, too. Almost dropped over to see you. 


I — wasn’t restless. 

Well —I guess I heard something else. 

Heard something? What? 

Nothing, — my imagination, I guess. But —since you’re 
just next door to me I thought it was you. 

What are you talking about? 


(Laughs) Nothing. I don’t sleep well. Probably one of 
those half-awake, half-asleep dreams. 


(A little nervously ) What — what was it you heard? 


Oh — some sort of mumbling. Like a person talking in his 
sleep. 


(Shortly) It wasn’t me. I... I’ve never talked in my sleep. 


I didn’t say you did. I was just mentioning it — forget it. 
More than likely it was me. (Laughs) 


I — well — I’ve got to leave you here. I’ve got to get some- 
thing at the store. 


Well; Pll walk with you. 

I’m going to stop to see a friend. 

Oh. Then I won’t trail along. Goodnight. 

Goodnight, Quillan. (Fades) See you tomorrow. (Foot- 
steps fade off) 

(Slight pause) 


(Softly) Well... that was pretty smart of you, Chief. 
You trailed us, huh, Collins? 

Sure. Now what? 

How’d you do back in his room? 


Fine. No trouble getting in. The lock on the connecting 
door between his room and yours was a cinch. . 


All right — let’s get back before he does. I'll go first = I'll 
let you in when the coast is clear. 
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(Scene: Arthur’s room) 


(Off mike) Really, Mr. Arthur — it’s absolutely ridiculous. 


(Off) (Angrily) 1 know what I’m talking about Mrs. 
Holley! I tell you someone was in my room! 


Dora was in to clean. 


- Dora doesn’t have to go into my dresser! 


Now you listen to me — Dora’s been with me for fifteen 
years — she’s a good girl and... if you don’t like things 
the way they are around here, Mr. Arthur — you can leave 
now — tonight . . . this minute. 


I — (Subsides) Never mind. Forget what I said. Good- 
night. 
(Door opens, closes. Then knock on door.) 


(Muffied) Who’s there? 
Quillan. Can I come in? 
I — what for? 

Oh — just to talk. 


Just a minute. 


(Door unlocked: Opened) 


What do you want? | | 


Nothing. I just heard you and Mrs. Holley — thought I 
could do something. Anything wrong? 


It’s Dora —I know she was in my dresser. Come here — 
(A little off) This drawer... | 


Anything disturbed? 


No — but I know someone was in this drawer. (Slowly)| 
Don’t you — smell anything? A... a peculiar odor — like 
perfume? 


(Sniffs) No. Nothing. 
(Tensely) Get closer — now... 


(Seriously ) Must be your nerves, Arthur. I tell you I can’t 
smell a thing. 


(Tensely) You’re sure of that? 


Why don’t we get someone else — Evans . . . Miss Ogle- 
thorpe. | 
No... No... never mind. 
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But — if you say it’s here —I could be wrong, you know. 
Now ... Evans or Miss Ogel ... | 

I said no! I don’t want them in here. 

Well, all right. 

It’s all right. I —I guess it was my imagination. 


Sure. ... It’s funny — but... nerves and imagination can 
play tricks on a man— especially when he’s worried. 
Goodnight. 


(Scene: The Holley verandah) 


(Slow footsteps on verandah floor ... they stop) 
Who — who’s there? (Pause) (Footsteps start again... 


slow ... measured ... stop) 
(Frightened) Who’s that? 


(Off a little: softly) Just me, Mr. Arthur . . . Quillan. 


(Sighs) Oh — you. Why didn’t you answer the first time? 
(Coming in) Well — it’s after two in the morning, and | 
didn’t want to speak loudly — (Squeak of chair) (Sighs) 
Too hot to sleep, eh? Not too cool here, either. Sultry. 
It’s one of those nights you read about. The kind that 
makes you feel something’s going to happen. The still, 
quiet air... the heavy humidity. Look at that sky. Not 
a star showing — no breeze — nothing — just deadly quiet. 
I can see for myself! 

Oh—sorry. (Sneezes suddenly). Excuse me. 

(Slowly) Your — handkerchief... . That’s where it comes 
from. You use it. You use it. ? 

Use what? What are you talking about? 

That scent — that’s where it came from — it wasn’t in my 
room — it was yours! 

Scent? On my handkerchief? (Laughs) Absolutely not. 
I can’t stand the stuff. 

It’s coming from your handkerchief, now. I smelled it 
when you pulled it out. It wasn’t here before! 

Now look here, Arthur —I never use scent. . . . I don’t 
smell anything. 

No —I don’t believe in things . . . things like that .. .. 
You don’t believe in what things? Man... your nerves 
are bad! 
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(Fade) It’s not my nerves! I tell you it’s not my nerves! ; 
(Scene: Pinkerton’s room) ; 
(Muffled pacing back and forth on wooden floor) 


(Almost a whisper) You ready, Collins? 
Yes — listen to him pacing back and forth. 


Get in the closet. You know what to say. (Closet door 


closes quietly) 
(Pause) 


(Imitating Walters voice) Arthur... Sam Arthur — can 
you hear me? Sam — this is Walters — talk to me, Sam — 
tell me why you did it, Sam. | 


(Muffled) Who — who’s there? 
(Slight pause) 
(The pacing back and forth again) 


(A la Walters) Sam — why don’t you talk to me Tell me 
why you killed me, Sam? Please — talk to me. 


(The footsteps quicken ... Door opens off mike... Steps 
and door opens quickly on mike) 


(Feigning surprise) Arthur — what the devil’s the idea of 
bursting in my room like tha... | 

(Near breaking) Who were you talking to? ‘There’s some- 
body in here with you. There's somebody in that closet! 
You’re crazy. Why should anyone be in there? 

You were talking to someone! 

(Mock resignation) All right — all right — so I was talking 
to someone. Someone in that closet. Go ahead and look 
in —see who it was. (Pause) Well—go on and satisfy 
yourself — or do you want me to open it for you? 


(Almost a yell) No — Please! Please! Don’t open it! 
(Footsteps ... Door slams ... Door opens and closes) 


(Whispers) Come on out, Collins — he’s ready to make a 
break for it! 


(Closet door opens quietly ) 
(Softly) He almost looked in — 
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No — he didn’t dare — he was afraid he wouldn’t see any- 
one. (Door opens... closes... footsteps off mike go 
away ) 

Hey — he’s running away! 

Yes —I thought he would. All right, the next train doesn’t 
leave Columbia for an hour — and in that hour we’ve got 
to hire two men and plant them on that train with Arthur! 


(Scene: Coach of train) 
(Train moving along. Whistle. Fade) 


Excuse me, is this seat ta — (Surprise) Why, Arthur! What 
are you doing on this train? Well —this is fine. Thought 
I’d have to ride East alone. Got a wire suddenly — business 
... But, you — where are you going? 

I —I have a sister in New Jersey. I haven’t seen her in a 
long time. I —I was worried about her. 

Oh. That accounts for your — nerves, eh? Worry — will 
do that to a man. 

Yes. I—I was worried about her. 

I see. Well—this is going to be pleasant. Phew — still 
hot, isn’t it? I thought tha— What’s the matter? 

Your handkerchief! 

My handkerchief? What’s the matter with it? 

(Laughs) Why —I—that perfume I smelled — you use it! 
What are you talking about? There’s no scent on this. 
It’s your imagination again! 

I’m telling you it’s not. You use the same kind of scent be 
used. You — 

He? Who? 

I — Please — don’t fool me — what are you trying to do? 
I know that’s your handkerchief. 

Look, Arthur — we can settle this easily enough. (Aside) 
Excuse me, sir —I know this sounds a little silly, but — to 
settle a bet — will you smell this handkerchief and see if 
there’s scent on it? 

Huh? Oh—sure. (Laughs) Nothin’ on that handkerchief. 
There. You see, Arthur? 

Give me that! 
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Animals is stuff that you can always tell what kind it is by the kind of tail 
that’s fastened to the other end of. 
A nose is something you don’t want nobody to hit you on with nothing 


Sure. Ask the man across from us. H 


Mister — Mister... 

Yes? 

There’s scent on this handkerchief. Will you — will you 
tell me what kind? 

(Short laugh) You crazy? 


- Please — just smell it. ... 


I—All right. (Pause) Nope —I can’t smell anythin’. 
Satisfied, Arthur? 

(Slow break) Quillan — Quillan, I—I can’t stand it any 
more. I’ve got to tell — I’ve got to tell someone. I’ve been 
living with it for a year and I can’t hold it in any more = 
I can’t! I—I killed a man. Ben Walters. But —I didn’t 
mean to —I didn’t mean to. He woke up, and —I hadda 
hit him. I swear I didn’t mean to. 

See, 
It’s been driving me crazy for a year — and the last week’s 
been worse — it’s like — like he’s come back. Quillan —1 
had to tell somebody or go crazy... . (Sobs and breaks) 
It’s better this way. : 
What’ll they do to mer What'll they do? 


I don’t know, Arthur —but — it’s much better this way. 


(Pause) We'll get off at the next stop. 
CURTAIN. 


ISHKABIBBLISMS 


because you might not have any place to hang your glasses on if you wear 


glasses but if you don’t you might some time. 


MME ee ica 


— Kay Kyser 
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“Yours ‘Truly Molly” 


| VERY year, thousands ot 
| , listeners in small towns and 
: rural districts write to the 
National Broadcasting Company as 
hey would to a close friend. Last 
pring one of our correspondents 
ypened an envelope, postmarked 
Virginia, addressed in a round, 
prawling little-girl hand. This is 
vhat he read: 


“You sent some material about 
radio a long time ago. I was glad 
to get it then, but we’ve just lately 
studied about communications and 
I made a notebook. She gave me 
an A plus, and it was partly your 
fault. So I sure want to thank you. 
We're studying wheat, corn and 
rice now. It isn’t interesting I don’t 
think, and I know I won’t do as 
_well on it. 
Yours truly, 
MOLLY.” 


We replied that we hoped She 
vould deal charitably with Molly’s 
ests on wheat, corn and rice and 


Aolly replied: 


“My sister Patsy wants me to ask 
will the Melle Mystery Theatre 
be back in the Fall and do they 
still accept synopseses for it? She 
also has to have a list for school 
about anything on the broadcast- 
ing side of radio—how it began— 
what it’s doing now. She needs it 
pretty soon. I hope she gets an 
A plus like I did that time. I gave 
her all the stuff I used, but she’s 
in a higher grade and has a mean 
teacher.” 


tnuary 1947. 


We sent a collection of material 
about radio, including some pictures 
of Radio City and the NBC studios. 
Molly wrote again: 


“Patsy wants me to thank you for 
the material. She only got B plus, 
but since she’s in a higher grade 
and has such a mean teacher that 
was very good and she is thankful. 
I’m glad I’m living now when we 
have radios instead of long ago. 
Am I writing to you all too often? 
I won’t bother you near so much 
now. I was very lonely for awhile, 
but I’m O.K. now. I think I'll be 
up in May. Do people have to 
ride elevators in Radio City or can 
they walk up to see broadcasts? 
I’m kind of allergic to elevators. 
(P.S. I hope you have a happy 
Faster) .” 


We hoped she’d have a happy 
Easter too. We said that when she 
came up in May we would person- 
ally accompany her upstairs if she 
would like to visit us in our office. 
Molly wrote: 


“Thanks very much for answering 
so soon. My Aunt Peggy has to 
go to New York lots and Patsy 
and I have been begging her to 
take us sometime this summer. Are 
you all on a very high floor? 

“I did have a happy Easter. My 
puppy, Beautiful, brought Daddy 
two deserted bunnies about three 
weeks old. They’re too little to 
drink from a baby’s bottle, so I feed 
them with a Dy-dee doll’s bottle. 
“Once we had Peter Rabbit and 
two Snow Whites, each with seven 
dwarfs each. One Dopey bit the 
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medicine dropper and died of glass, 
so now I’m scared of droppers. 
Those were tame white rabbits. 
These aren’t. Do you want one 
when they get bigger? Maybe I 
could bring you both Dopey and 
Sguint when I come up there. 
They’re real- nice, but Bouncer 
might get them. She’s not gentle 
like Beautiful. I’m very sorry this 
letter is so long.” 
We declined Dopey and Squint 
- with thanks, but said we would be 
happy to see her when she came to 
visit Radio City. In a few days we 
got a hastily scrawled postal card: 
“Dear Sirs: I am Molly’s mother. 
Her bedtime is nine o’clock, but 


since she is in bed all day anyway 
with rheumatic fever, she thinks she 
should stay until ten to listen to 
Mr. District Attorney. Do you — 
think that’s all right? Send Molly 
the answer, because she will prob- 

ably show it to me.” . 


ee 


We wrote that we thought it 
would be all right if the doctor 
thought so too. That was several 
months ago and since then there has 
been no envelope addressed in the 
round, sprawling familiar hand. But 
we have faith, and so we watch the 
mails for a letter of good news 
signed — “Yours truly, Molly.” 


ps 


ET, 


“PLEASE SEND ME.....” 3 


Among the thousands of letters from listeners received by NBC each 
month are some rather surprising requests. Recently, for example, our corre- — 
spondents have asked us to send them: 


Te ae w& 


“ ,..material on the Electron Microscope with respect to Microbiology.” 


..information for our school on how to crown a student king or queen.” 


-“....a German rifle. If it is not possible to send a rifle, my second choice 


would be a revolver.” 


“ .. reservations for four for Life With Father.” 


».a Copy of the Internal Light.” 
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..any pictures of Mr. Tuskinninni.” 


..the history of all modern means of communication.” 

... rules for running a Spelling Bee.” 
..advice on how to get married by radio in England.” 
..a biography of the president of Brazil.” 
..information on how to get a birth certificate.” 
..the name of a company that buys antiques.” 
..an outline of a boat trip to the Atlantic Highlands.” 
..information on what to wear to the Stork Club.” 
..instructions on how to send a four-legged duck to Ripley.” - 
..address and zone number of Hank Greenberg, ball player.” 
..information on how to get a second-hand trombone.” 


NBC Student Guests Visit UN Headquarters 


Mrs. Lois M. Putnam and Troy M. Strong were brought to New York 
from the West coast as a reward for their work in promoting the United 
Nations on their respective college campuses. As part of the company’s 
extensive campaign to promote support of the UN by the American public, 
NBC took the two visitors on a backstage tour of UN headquarters at 
Flushing Park, arranged for them to interview top UN officials, and had 
them speak on a “Your United Nations” program. 


Last spring Reed College in Portland, Oregon, and the Portland League 
of Women Voters held a Pacific Northwest College Congress to discuss 
the student’s stake in the UN. Delegates from 31 Pacific northwest col- 
leges attended the Congress and drew up a set of resolutions for presenta- 
tion to the U.S. delegation to the United Nations. 


NBC’s affiliated station, KGW in Portland, and the Portland League of 
Women Voters then sponsored a contest to send the two delegates giving 
the best report on the Congress to New York to present the Congress’ 
resolutions to the U.S. delegation. Strong, 24-year-old ex-GI and junior 
at the College of Puget Sound in Tacoma, Washington, and Mrs. Putnam, 
21-year-old graduate of the University of Oregon, were the contest winners. 


Bob Hope and Company in Reheorsal 


Behind each half-hour of comedy on the air are many hours of script- 
writing, revision and rehearsal—then more revision and more rehearsal. 
To the principals, the long process is usually more painful than funny, 
although Bob Hope and his fellow-troupers put on a cheerful pose‘for the 
camera man. Left to right—Desi Arnaz, Vera Vague, Jerry Colonna, Hope 


and Ken Niles. For a recent interview of Bob Hope by Jinx Falkenberg, 
turn to page 12. 
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